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The Way GrOR 


@ Unquestionably the Book-of-this-month is T. S. Elliot's little volume of ( ambridge 
lectures The /dea of a Christian Society. (Harcourt Brace: $1.50.) It is readable 
and provocative. It is written from a decided Anglo-Catholic perspective ang 
quite easily could be made into a Christian sanction for fascism; 


but, or perhaps 
because of this, it certainly is on the must list. 


@ THe WAYFARER is glad to announce that in the near future—probably in the 
March issue—Fritz Kunkel, noted psycho-therapeutist, will write on “Choosing 
a Mate” and James Muilenburg of the Pacific School of Religion will write op 
“The Christian in the Present Situation.” 


@ Winnifred Wygal's series of program articles on worship, beginning in last 
month’s issue, and continued in this one, will be concluded in March. Tue 
WAYFARER thinks these program articles are extremely valuable and hopes they 


are being widely used. 


@ THe WAYFARER is not an absolute pacifist but he certainly believes that the 
present suggested budget for the army and navy is outrageous. I don’t profess 
to understand all the pros and cons of balancing the budget but it looks as though 

uur militarists are turning the European war into a Roman holiday. When 

a nation as strongly situated as the United States starts sacrificing relief for the 

war machine it looks like the same kind of national suicide that has been going 

Incidentally, along with other relief cuts the NYA appropria- 
tion has been cut $18,000,000. 


on in German 


@ At the same time the NYA was cut a so-called Civil Aeronautics Authority 
was set up with $4,000,000 to train 10,000 licensed pilots a year in our colleges. 
While it is supposed to be a civilian project, the War and Navy Departments 
are strongly in favor of it and in fact had a hand in formulating the plans. For 
instance, the physical and medical examinations given prospective students are 
more rigid than those for private and commercial pilot licenses and are similar 
to those required for the army and navy air corps. 


@ If you want more data on this the Committee on Militarism in Education (2929 
Broadway, New York City) has ah excellent pamphlet on the subject called 
Vars in Civilian Disguise. 


@ Well, perhaps I have “beefed” enough. While I was writing this page who 
should breeze into the office but Carroll Moon, YM Secretary for the Southwest, 
and Evelyn O’Connor, YW = Secretary for the Rocky Mountains. It seems 
they've been married since December. In spite of wars and rumors of wars the 
Student Movement carries on! 


@ When I read about the temperature in Finland these days—72° and 68° below 
zero—I suspect the Russian bear wishes he had not forgotten to hibernate 
this winter 


@ THe Wayrarer like everybody else is for peace and lends his small support to 
any constructive peace effort. I have no objection to the President sending his 
representative to the Pope in an effort to strengthen the bonds of peace. While 
[ do not believe in the Church having political power, the simple fact is that 
the Roman Catholic Church is a political institution. We might as well recognize 
that. The danger in the President’s arrangement seems to me to be in that we 
might be drawn into approving a peace on pretty much fascist terms. The Roman 
Catholic record in Spain and Ethiopia is not encouraging. On the other hand, 


the arrangement may tend to restrain the Vatican from encouraging a premature 


peace inimical to democracy. 


@ | end with a little verse, the source of which I have forgotten, which pretty 


vel] 


well represents the modern mood: 


Parker and Davis sitting on a fence 
Trying to make a dollar out of fifty cents. 


THE WAYFARER. 
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NEW INTERCOLLEGIAN . «+ 


WE POINT to the mast-head of this issue as assur- 
ance of progressive improvement in this magazine. 
During recent years there has been a growing convic- 
tion that the Student Christian Movement needs a more 
adequate literary medium of expression. The INTER- 
COLLEGIAN of those years was so good that it was ac- 
cepted as the Movement’s own long before the N.I.C.C. 
vote in September 1939 which gave it its present official 
status; at the same time it was so inadequate that there 
was common agreement that it needed overhauling 
irom stem to stern! The result we hope is destined 
to be that combination of “things old and things new” 
which usually is the outcome of successful revolutions. 

The best guarantee that this revolution will go for- 
ward is in the personnel of the present Intercollegian 
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of conviction, experience and controversy. 
g 


TORONTO AFTERTHOUGHTS . « - 


THE TORONTO “consultative conference” on stu- 
dents and the world mission of Christianity drew to- 
gether 461 delegates from every section of the United 
States and Canada. The fact that so many students 
came together in the midst of Christmas vacation to 
talk “missions” was in itself indicative of the new 
recognition in the Student Movement that to be Chris- 
tian at all is to be Christian in world terms. 


The chief recommendations of the consultation were 
for a greatly strengthened program of education about 
the world mission of the church, for a new emphasis 
upon recruiting qualified men and women for mis- 
sionary service abroad and at home, and for the con- 
tinuance of the Student Volunteer Movement as an 
agency for cooperation of all general student Christian 
movements in this aspect of their work. The use of 
the term “agency” means that the Student Volunteer 
Movement is not to be another movement but that it 
is a bureau in which will reside leadership and re- 
sources concerning world missions for the use of the 
Christian Associations and the churches as they carry 
on their work. It is a wise recommendation. It means 
that year in and year out there will be a group repre- 
sentative of all the general student movements but 
responsible for seeing that the world mission as one 
essential aspect of our work is carried forward steadily. 


FEBRUARY 18... 


THIS YEAR the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Day of Prayer will be on Sunday, February 18th. 
We suspect that the Federation Day of Prayer has not 
been as widely observed as it might be. This probably 
is partly because it always comes on Sunday and that 











is the day of the “campus exodus.” A more important 
reason, we suspect, is inertia and a lack of “sense of 
the Federation.” People who care about something 
usually find time to do it, and the “campus exodus” 
is over by Sunday night. 


This year, if ever, there ought to be a wider and 
deeper use of the Day of Prayer. With the world 
approaching what appears to be Armageddon there is 
a renewed need for those of us who are Christian 
students to reaffirm our unity through prayer with 
our brothers in Christ in every land and on opposite 
sides of the various conflicts. Only thus dare we hope 
to become the seed of the future for which task we 
are called. 


* 
JAPAN, CHINA AND THE UW. $... 


BY THE TIME this issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
reaches our readers January 26th, the date for the 
expiration of the United States Treaty with Japan, 
will have passed. According to the press conversations 
are going on relative to American and Japanese differ- 
ences, but it seems improbable that a new treaty will 
have been made. In the light of this situation we 
believe this cablegram, from the Christian Student 
Association, Chungking, deserves consideration and 
support: 
AFTER THREE YEARS SUFFERING STRUGGLING WISH AGAIN 
RAISE OUR VOICE THANKING AMERICAN STUDENTS FOR 
SYMPATHIES PARTICULARLY RELIEF FUNDS HOPING YOU LET 
NOT JANUARY TWENTY-SIXTH PASS WITHOUT URGING YOUR 
COUNTRY WITHDRAW SUPPORT JAPANESE AGGRESSION STOP 
TRUST YOU WILL NOT REFRAIN HELPING RIGHT PREVAIL. 


At Riverdale the N.I.C.C. voted (41 to 17) that 
“we should bring pressure on the American govern- 
ment ... to bring about the cessation of the flow of 
war materials from this country to Japan... .” If 
you have not already done so write or wire your con- 
gressman and senator urging that an embargo be placed 
on war materials for Japan. 


a 
EARNINGS OF COLLEGE WOMEN... 


ONE THING about which we are convinced is that 
there can never be a real “Christian Community” with 
one part of the population made subservient either eco- 
nomically or spiritually to the other part. This is one 
of the reasons why we believe in equal opportunity for 
leadership for women. Within the Student Movement 
we have made real advances in this regard, but com- 
pared with the total position of women in this so-called 
enlightened country our efforts are mostly pin-pricks 
—valuable pin-pricks we believe, but still pin-pricks. 

Bulletin 170 of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor reveals something of the 
magnitude of the problem. This bulletin reports a 
survey of 8,796 women who in 1934 were members of 
the American Association of University Women. Only 
8% of those having a bachelor’s degree reported 


salaries as high as $3,000 for the years 1925.35 and 
58% reported less than $2,000 as their highest Salary 
during this period. Of the elementary school teacher; 
50% had less than $1,500 and 72% less than $2,009 
a year. A high proportion were supporting depend. 
ents, and of these between 50% and 60% earned less 
than $2,000. : 
These figures it must be remembered are Only for 
college graduates in the “better” professions. It isa 
drab picture but the general picture of wages of women 
in industry is even more dismal. In spite of oy 
vaunted enlightenment and in spite of universal gyj. 
frage, women simply do not have equal opportunity 
with men for leadership and advancement today. 
Although the economic side of this problem and the 
job-getting aspect is a problem of “after college,” the} 
fundamental question of equality for women is yp. 
solved on every co-educational campus we have seen, 
For instance, almost without exception the president 
ot the student government is a man, regardless of his 
qualifications in comparison with a woman classmate 
The fight for equality of men and women is still far 
from won and one of the battlefields is the campus, 


' 


a 
DISUNION IN A.5.U. « 


DURING the Christmas holidays the American Stu- | 


dent Union met at Wisconsin. We were not present 
and all we know about it is’ what we have read and 
heard. That is plenty and contradictory. 

The impression one gets from The New Republic 
and The Nation and from the general press is that the 
communists packed the convention and ran it pretty 
much to suit, themselves. According to The New 


Republic report they were so strong they could even , 


afford to give in on some issues so as not to appear 
to be really dominating. The chief case in point which 
has raised a hue and cry is the overwhelming way the 
convention refused to condemn Russia’ for invading 
Finland; to a lesser extent there was some excitement 
over their attack on Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

On the other side, it was reported “from usually 
reliable” sources that the refusal to condemn Soviet 





Russia was not due so much to communist control 
(bona fide communists and “fellow travelers,” accord- 
ing to this report, consisted of about only one-third of 
the convention) as to a chance alliance of communists 
(who naturally do not want to condemn Russia), bona 
fide pacifists, and uncertain liberals (who did not want 
to do anything that even remotely could be interpreted 
as taking sides that might lead to war). The criticism 
of the Roosevelt administration was primarily a critt 
cism of spending money for armaments rather than 


for relief; actually, it was a call for the continuation | 


and extension of New Deal principles. 

We do not know which of these two interpretations 
is correct but the second seems plausible. However, 
one thing seems to indicate that there must have been 
some political wire pulling behind the scenes. That 
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the refusal of the convention to take a national 


was , ; 
referendum on the disputed questions. Leaders who 


truly represent their constituency and who really be- 
lieve in the democratic method usually are willing to 
take such a referendum on a disputed and controversial 
issue. To put it in the vernacular, this smells bad. 
if the A.S.U. is going to continue the valuable service 
of expressing the genuine political thought of students 
‘« must, if need be, bend over backwards to assure 
itself and others that it is democratically controlled. 


BEHIND THE PEACE FRONT... 


THE United Student Peace Committee is searching 
for a new stance. While its dilemma is chiefly at the 
national level, the real problem is one which any campus 
faces the moment it tries to get a united front for peace 
action: is it possible to unite the varying groups, with 
differing points of view and convictions, in one on- 
going peace pri gram? 

In earlier days the USPC followed the rule of unani- 
mous consent: the USPC operated only as a clearing 
house for agreed areas of action (Peace Strike, etc.). 
Naturally the field of activity was restricted (to one or 
two projects a year with supporting educational mate- 
rial) far more than any one of the groups desired. As 
the international situation became more intense it be- 
came more difficult to get unanimous approval on a 
specific program. Last spring there was a reorganiza- 
tion of procedure. It was decided to establish a rule 
of majority vote and to limit the vote to bona fide stu- 
dent organizations, 7. ¢., student membership groups. 


With the outbreak of hostilities last fall and espe- 
cially with Russia assuming a new role, the conflict of 
ideologies and convictions brought the USPC to the 
verge of a break-up. At this juncture the NICC ap- 
pointed a committee to make an impartial investigation. 
Partly as a result of this committee’s work there has 
been called a meeting of the leaders of the participating 
organizations to discuss the possibilities of a new start. 
One such meeting has been held and while it revealed 
deep and fundamental! differences most of the groups 
seem to want to carry on. 


Until these meetings are over and a final report has 
been made the INTERCOLLEGIAN does not want to take 
sides or pass judgment. We would like to say how- 
ever that we believe in the idea of a United Student 
Peace Committee and hope to see it continued. If it is 
to be continued we believe it will have to be on the 
basis of unanimous consent. This of course assumes a 
willingness by participating organizations to make rea- 
sonable compromises. Realism compels us to feel that 
perhaps on the most crucial question—advising stu- 
dents on action relative to the European war—the 
USPC may have to forego action. But this does not 
mean that there are not many valuable tasks for it to 
do. There are still questions—what kind of a peace 
after the war; civil liberties in a time like this—on 
which local campuses need help. These groups are fre- 
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quently unaware of and uninterested in the conflicts 
within the national committee. But in areas such as 
those mentioned, this group or some other can and 
should function. a . 


WAR VICTIMS OF EUROPE... 


A SCRIBBLED post-card bearing a German stamp 
arrived in the Geneva office of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The penciled signature was that 
of the recent president of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Poland. The card revealed that the writer had 
served as an officer in the Polish army and now was a 
prisoner of war in Germany; he desperately wanted 
reading matter and soap; his numerous student col- 
leagues had the same needs; the German authorities 
would permit such materials to be received. 


This modest request for books and soap was easily 
met, but behind it were the situations of thousands of 
suffering students throughout Europe. Except for 
Poles, prisoners in this war still are few; but there is 
an acute problem of students interned as civilian aliens. 
In France 300 of the interned Spaniards and many 
Poles, Czechs, Germans and Chinese are students. Of 
the Poles who fled to Rumania and to Hungary ap- 
proximately 400 in each country are students. And so 
on across the map of Europe. A cable from Geneva 
reports 1800 students in desperate need in Wilno. 


In another category are the six thousand student 
refugees searching for even a temporary haven in war- 
harassed Europe. Victims of political, racial or reli- 
gious persecution since 1933, their lot is almost hope- 
less unless they secure financial help. 


Faced with a growing student need, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and International Stu- 
dent Service have made a thorough canvass and are 
appealing to their constituent national movements for 
help. A great deal of the aid will have to come from 
America. Though the total dimensions of the eventual 
task can not be foreseen, in America the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council and International Student 
Service have established a joint European Student 
Service Fund with a minimum and beginning goal of 
$35,000. It is expected that this amount, with contri- 
butions coming from numerous other countries, will 
meet the most pressing need until the summer. Funds 
will be administered in Europe under the joint respon- 
sibility of the Federation and ISS, working in close 
cooperation with the Red Cross and other relief 
agencies. 

On the local campus plans should be so laid that the 
FESSF and the ESSF do not conflict. In cases where 
the drive for China has already been held, there should 
be a full and immediate consideration of the holding 
of a drive for Europe, in the face of the ‘growing 
emergency. Where the Far East drive is still pending, 
ways and means should be studied whereby the two 
funds can be as closely related as possible to their 
mutual advantage. On some campuses it will be found 
that the prevailing interest in Europe can be made to 
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strengthen the campaign for China, and vice versa. 
Remembering that the national goal in money is the 
same for the two funds, each campus or Association 
will determine for itself the degree of emphasis it 
wishes to place upon each. 


The important point is immediate action. The suf- 
fering of thousands of students in Europe and Asia 
requires prompt relief. In coming to their aid we are 
building for the future of education and of freedom 
on two great continents. 


FORTUNE CRITICISES THE CHURCH... 


¥T IS NOT OFTEN that the “business world” offers 
a really profound and constructive criticism of the 
church. Most of the criticisms of the church from 
that source are superficial to say the least. Fortune 
for January has an editorial on “War and Peace” 
(subtitled “The failure of the church to teach absolute 
spiritual values will undermine Christian civilization” ) 
which is far different from the average run of lay 
business criticism. It is profound and searching and 
at the same time is as sympathetic as such criticism can 
be. One feels it is the kind of “better truth” that only 
a friend can tell a friend. 


We cannot go here into all the argument, which we 
hope everyone will look up and read in full.’ The gist 
of the editorial, written from the perspective of a lay- 
man, is: (1) The conviction that “in order for hu- 
manity to progress it must believe; it must have faith 
in certain absolute spiritual values.” (2) “The church 
as teacher and interpreter of those values is guardian 
of our faith in them. And (3) as laymen we do not 
feel that that faith is being guarded.” The chief case 
in point of criticism is the vacillating record of the 
church in regard to war. With trenchant insight 
Fortune's editors point out that the church could not 
shift so rapidly from opposition to war, to support, 
and back again to opposition in one generation if it 
really had some absolute spiritual values. The edi- 
torial points out that the Catholic Church, because of 
its concept of a “just war,” has not quite as bad a 
record as Protestantism in this regard. However “no 
denomination in the United States escapes the second 
charge of failure of leadership.” 


The criticism of the failure of leadership grows 
naturally out of the failure to maintain absolute spirit- 
ual values. Fortune says with a good deal of truth 
that ministers merely give back to people their own 
ideas in more pious language. “We are asked to turn 
to the church for our enlightenment, but when we do 
so we find the voice of the church is not inspired. The 
voice of the church, today, is the echo of our own 
voices” which are very unsure. 

This criticism is searching and needed. Certainly all 
who really love and believe in the church will rejoice 
that so much religious insight and vitality can come 








1 Reprinted in full in the Christian Century, January 3, 1940. 
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out of the “business laity.” The criticism on the whok 
is true and we should take it to heart. 

There are, however, two comments that we woull 
like to make on Fortune's editorial—one minor and one 
major. The minor point is that for Protestantism » 
least, “the laity” is or at least in theory iS Supposed ty 
be “the church.” Protestantism, for good or ill, ig nop 
authoritarian and believes in “the priesthood of gy 
believers” and that the minister cannot tell the fait 
what it must do or must believe, except through th 
power of persuasion. On this score the editors oj 
Fortune, as laymen, come under their own indictment 
While we have no intention of whitewashing the clergy 
who have failed in many respects, certainly part oj 
this failure has been the failure of the laity to accep 
its responsibility as part of the “priesthood.” If Fo. 
tune’s editors are an index of a new sense of respong- 
bility for the church and its message by the laity it js 
doubly welcome. 

Our major point is that the editors of Fortune haye 
confused “absolute spiritual values” with “absolute 
ethical values.” In this it must be confessed they are | 
no more confused than are most of our professional 
religious leadership, so that their criticism is just as 
pertinent but in a different way. In spite of most of 
contemporary Christian preaching and even more 
widespread thinking by the laity there are no permanent | 
absolute ethical values which can be put into practice 
always and everywhere in the same way. The Chris- 
tian ethic values of love and brotherhood are spiritual 
absolutes but in this mundane and confused social 
world of forces and counter forces there is no “abso- 
lute” way in which they can be practiced. All social 
ethics are relative—relative to the demands of God 
(which is a spiritual absolute) upon an_ individual, 
group, or institution with specific capabilities in a 
specific situation. The tragedy of a vacillating church 
which Fortune so justly reveals comes from trying to 
absolutize a particular ethic which was right for a 
particular moment in history. 


In this sense the editors of Fortune are right. The 
church has tended to teach absolute ethical values in- 
stead of absolute spiritual values, to the confusion both 
of themselves and of the laity. The only absolutes are 





God and his demands upon us to live as nearly i 
accordance with his perfect will as we can—which 1s 
never near enough. This is not easy, in fact it 1s 
revolutionary. That is why both the church and the 
laity have largely dodged the issue. But if the church 
would proclaim this and the laity accept it the question | 
raised by Fortune's editors would disappear. 
THOUGHT FOR MEDITATION 

And herein lies the tragedy of the age: 

Not that men are poor—all men know poverty; 

Not that men are ignorant—what is truth? 


Not that men are bad—who is good? 
Nay, but that men know so little of men. 


—W. E. B. DuBols. 
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Epworth Herald 


YounG TODAY... 


MEANS WE WILL HAVE TO MAKE THE PEACE OF TOMORROW 


a2 


GERTIE LANDAUWER 


GTUDENTS today are facing a larger moral and 
intellectual responsibility than ever before; it would 
be criminal negligence to deceive ourselves in this re- 
spect. Regardless of what our opinions have been so 
far with regard to events in Europe, we shall have to 
reéxamine them now. 


No one can prescribe the final stand which we, as 
Christian students, should take. Yet, no one of us can 
claim to be convinced of the stand which he has taken 
as long as he has not applied the test of the present 
situation to his convictions. When we do that we 
should never forget one thing. We cannot help the 
fact that we are young people. Eventually we will 
become old, and we shall have gathered experience, 
inner and outer, along the road. But if we have ever 
used our youth to excuse ourselves for anything; if 
we have ever permitted ourselves to fail in thinking 
out a problem completely, in understanding motives as 
far as we could; if we have ever failed in tolerance 
toward our fellow students or toward the so-called 
adults; the time for such excuses is past. To be young 
today means to have to make the peace of tomorrow. 
It means that we shall be called upon, whether we are 
Americans or Europeans, to try to salvage tomorrow 
what is being wrecked today, or, rather, what has been 
wrecked over the last quarter of a century and is being 
shot into shambles today. 


FEBRUARY, 1940 


Stop—and Think 


The men who wrote the Treaty of Versailles and 
of St. Germain; they who marched on Rome with 
Mussolini; who are waging an undeclared war on 
China; who created the U.S.S.R.; who gave away 
a Manchuria, an Ethiopia, a Czechoslovakia, a Pales- 
tine; the men who gave Hitler his diplomatic victory 
in Munich; the men who brought about the events of 
September 1 and September 3, 1939—did they know 
what would be the end? There is no such thing as an 
historical accident, in a strict sense of the words. We 
are faced with seemingly inexplicable facts. Yet they 
are not really inexplicable. They baffle us because we 
do not know all the facts or because we do not realize 
that two different sequences of events, of causes and 
effects, of motives and actions, have cut across each 
other and become intertwined. Yet the results of mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations are horrible be- 
yond conception. We cannot prevent what we do not 
know and do not understand. Yet, thirty or forty 
years hence, shall we present the next generation with 
the demand that they take it upon themselves to solve 
the riddles which the generations before them have left 
unsolved to the disaster of the whole world? 

One cannot enumerate all the problems of the pres- 
ent situation. But we can guide our thoughts by a few 
fundamental questions. If Germany wins and Europe 
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is dominated by a Nazi rule for years to come, what 
effect will it have on the world? Where will the 
United States stand in such a case? Where will we, 
as members of the Student Christian Movement, stand 
in such a case? What if Russia climbs to power on 
the back of a war-wearied and confused Europe? 

There are two replies which are often made to con- 
sideration of possible alternatives. One is that we 
should not let our imagination run wild. The second 
one is that the inherent moral value of one nation is 
not greater than that of another nation or that the 
difference is comparatively small and that, therefore, 
the choice we make is unimportant. 


Dilemma 


To the first objection I can only reply that I am not 
urging an exertion of only the imaginative faculty! 
I am asking for a cool weighing of the situation and 
an understanding in economic, emotional and _ intel- 
lectual terms of what a German or Russian domination 
of Europe would mean at this time or in the near 
future as long as those two ideologies are what they 
are now. We are not trying to allocate war guilt; nor 
are we trying to assert that French nationalism or 
British Toryism will present a solution. The seeds 
within both of these ideologies have destructive qual- 
ities. But the French government does not enforce 
its nationalism on the point of a gun, nor does Mr. 
Chamberlain imprison every one who does not sub- 
scribe to the Tory philosophy. On the other hand, it 
must be apparent to anyone who has read Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf or Heiden’s excellent History of National So- 
cialism or Rauschning’s Revolution of Nihilism that 
the fascist philosophy carries within itself a unique 
danger to any constructive peace in this world. Funda- 
mental in fascism is the task to freeze the sociological, 
intellectual, emotional and economic life of any country 
into uniformity. The highest stage for the individual 
is to be dissolved completely in the group. But the 
only security of any organization lies in the develop- 
ment of its individual members to the best of their 
individual capacity. Of this only source of strength 
and security the fascist state has deprived itself. The 
group as a whole cannot spend its time fighting indi- 
viduals; it must move in the sphere of other groups, 
of other nations. But the principle of superiority 


makes any move toward another nation either a pat- 
ronizing motion or a belligerent one. So far the Ger. 
man movements have been belligerent. What woul % 
be the result if such a philosophy dominated all of 
Europe? 

The Russians are justifying their actions partly by 
maintaining that the Finns, the Poles, the other Baltic 
minorities will be better off materially under Russian 
rule. Though this is doubtful even if accepted as true. 
the Russian grabs have increased the feeling of distrust 
among the small nations. These small groups haye 
fought for independence for centuries, and the feeling 
to be ground to pieces between two tremendous mill- 
stones is growing. Peoples and their ideologies are 
being treated like so many cattle: individual heads are 
counted, yet personal convictions and desires are as 
nothing in the scale of decision of the great neighbors, 
They are condemned to muteness by “protectors” 
whom they have never called upon. If in the captor’s 
own group one should rise to protest, it would be a 
quick suicide. The only possible difference is that 
Russia might feed its unfortunate “protected” victims 
while the Germans couldn’t feed them if they wanted to, 

It is true that one nation is not inherently better than 
another; but there is a difference in the value of 
various forms of government. The amount of free- 
dom under English rule is still infinitely greater than 
under German or Russian. We wish to maintain the 
form of government which in its established ways of 
working promises the greatest possibility for revision, 
for just final adjustments. The English form of de- 
mocracy still affords the greatest chance in Europe to 
do so. Though freedom is relative, it gives more to 
its constituent members than either Germany or Russia. 
There is a greater possibility of a just treaty with the 
help of a fairly free English nation than with the as- 
sistance of a misguided and mistreated German popu- 
lace or a muted Russian constituency. 

The only security of any state, the only security of 
the world and its only hope for preventing an unending 
series of catastrophies lies in the free and intelligent 
decision of its constituent membership. We can and 
we must make our own decisions. But our choice 
reacts upon the world. Individually we cannot choose 
peace or war, for war exists. We can decide that as 
individuals we will not fight. But what effect will that 
decision have if we remove ourselves from the struggle 
for any reasons whatsoever? Our soul is our own; 
we can save it. But what effect will saving our own 
soul have upon the world? What effect will sacrificing 
our own souls and our own lives have? It is for us 
to decide and to consider in the light of our own re- 
sponsibilities and our larger loyalties. 


LJ 
TOO BUSY 


God wasn’t too busy to send us 
A beautiful, sunshiny day; 

But | kept at my work and decided 
| hadn't the time to pray. 


Portsmouth, N. H. —Martha M. Boutswell 
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JOSEF L. HROMADKA 


THERE are some facts about Europe today so obvious 
they canniot be denied. First, the present war is a 
-ontinuation of the struggle for the balance of power, 
the struggle which has dominated European history for 
the past three or four centuries. Another cause of the 
present conflict is an aggressive attempt by one Euro- 
pean nation to dominate central southeastern Europe, 
to make the small countries subservient, and to extend 
her rule over increasing areas of other continents. 


Still another cause of the war of 1939 is the collapse 
of the Versailles Treaty of 1919, and of the League 
of Nations. The victors of the Great War failed to 

| back the terms of the Treaty with a decisiveness which 
would have been both humane and uncompromising ; 
it was liquidated too soon. Thus the disintegrated 
Continent has to face another war or, truer to say that 

}we in Europe have to continue the World War of 
1914-1918 

| Under the External 


But these facts do not reveal the fundamental, es- 
sential meaning of the present crisis. The second great 
war within one generation indicates some deeper dis- 
ease of modern mankind, a disease which is more moral 
and spiritual in nature than political and social. In 
Europe we have lost the common chord .of appeal, the 
tacit consent in basic moral, social and spiritual ideals. 
| Ve have lost this Common moral and spiritual basis 

without which any common task, any common program, 

| any cooperation, any corporate life is impossible. For 

t least two centuries the modern European man has 
lived more by skepticism, criticism and negation than 
by positive, upbuilding, constructive faith—by which 

, [mean that we modern Europeans have been stronger 
scientific criticism and observation than in positive, 
moral, religious life. 

One after another authority was forced to abdicate 
without ever being replaced by an authority strong and 
powerful enough to win the moral judgment, the heart 
and the conscience of the modern man. We were 
unable to enthrone an authority which would be power- 
tul enough to unify modern society socially and morally 
and politically. The supreme authority of the divine 


Nore: This article is a transcript from a stenographic report 
tan address before the Toronto Consultative Conference. 
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gospel was questioned—first intellectually, then po- 
litically, and finally even morally. Moral relativism, 
questioning and explaining everything, resulted in a 
mood of spiritual indifference, of moral weakness, of 
social self-concentration, of political short-sightedness. 
The modern man ceased to understand his own soul 
and tried to explain himself as a by-product of environ- 
ment, of class interest, of sectionalism, of instinct, of 
blood and of race. 

The modern European man ceased to understand the 
real basis of moral and spiritual dignity. On the one 
hand he overemphasized this human dignity, he opti- 
mistically accepted his human life; on the other hand, 
he underestimated moral and spiritual destination and 
the moral and spiritual mission of the human life. 
The terrible effect is the disruption of the unity of 
European civilization—and war. The present war is 





the civil war of Europe—for we in Europe no longer 
understand each other, and the appeal to war and to 
external force is the ultimate refuge for settlement of 
the burning problems of our political, international and 
social life. 

The terrible effect is a growing alienation and 
Totalitarian ide- 


growing distrust, one of another. 





Presby. Bd. Foreign Missions 
ForREIGN DELEGATES AT TORONTO 
(Dr. and Mrs. Hromadka are in the front row, second and 
third from the left) 
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Principles of Christian Social Action 


1. Christianity means action. A Christian who does 
not act as a Christian is not an imperfect Christian, but 
something much worse: a hypocrite. Belief that does not 
eventuate in action is not mere belief, but unreal belief. 
Feeling that does not express itself in action is not mere 
feeling, but sentimentalism. 

2. All action is social action. Even retreat from so- 
ciety is a social act. ‘Individualism’ too is a kind of so- 
cial action, usually of an egotistic type. 

3. The Christian pattern of social action is love. This 
is not merely an “implication” or “‘application”’ of Chris- 
tianity. Love is not a pious postscript to a metaphysical 
transaction. It is Christianity. ‘Beloved, let us love one 
another. . . . He that loveth not knoweth not God, for 
God is love.” 

4. Love does not mean charity. The rich young ruler 
was asked to give “all thathe had.”’ This is not charity. 
Charity does not destroy class-divisions, but enforces them. 

5. Love does not mean perfectionism. We cannot be 
perfect in an evil world. To say “I will not act unless | 
can reach perfection” is to say in effect,’’] will not act at 
all’’—which of course is impossible and in practice only 
means, “| will avoid difficult and dangerous courses of 
action.” 

6. Love does not mean non-resistance. Non-resistance 
to evil is a virtuous way of abetting it. He who con- 
dones oppression in order to avoid incurring the oppres- 
sor's hostility, thereby becomes a party to the oppression. 

7. Love affirms the essential dignity of every man. | can- 
not love my neighbour while | treathim as a commodity. Nor 
can | stand by while | see others treat him as a commodity. 
Love demands that | do everything in my power to up- 
hold the dignity of the worker: his present right to or- 
ganize in self protection and his eventual right to work 
as a partner in a cooperative economy. 

8. Love affirms the universal community. It is outraged 
by any doctrine of blood and soil which places race or 
nation above the community of man. Love demands of me 
that | do everything that is in my power to destroy the 
sources of racial discrimination. 

9. Love affirms the necessity of losing one’s life to find 
it. The most tragic form of selfishness is that of the Phar- 
isee, who puts the pursuit of private spirituality above 
the desperate need of the man who fell among the 
thieves. One cannot save one’s soul by nursing it in a 
hot-house of sheltered piety; that is a sure way to lose it. 
The command to love is a command to engage in the 
struggle for justice. 

10. Our world is an organized world. To serve the 
ends of love in such a world we must organize and work 
by organized means. Christian gestures toward social 
justice fail most frequently because of their temperamental 
individualism. The command to love can only be ful- 
filled through the discipline of corporate action. 


This statement was prepared by Professor Gregory Vlastos (Queens 
University, Ontario) at the request of a Commission of the New Eng- 
land S.C. M. 
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ologies and régimes are attempts to reorganjze Eury 
and the world on a new basis which is complet 
dechristianized. They claim to have invented g bet 
clue to history, a more effective means to carry 
and fortify the order and unite the military DO 
Blood, race, class interest or state supremacy 
are the new slogans and are the new means ty 
organize and to unify Europe. 

There are two or three problems on the solutioy 
which depends the future of Europe and of Amey 
as well. 
















The first is, Are the democracies strong enough, Be 
only to win the war but to master the post-war 4 "WE 
solution and the post-war chaos in Europe, andj sopho™ 
organize a real peace based on eternal moral and Spits “Grapes 
ual ideals? | The | 

The main question is not the problem of the res, SCA’S ‘ 
tion of Czechoslovakia or Poland; not of ne the We 
litical readjustment in central Europe. The main pra of then 
lem is, whose ideas and ideals will reorganize Eyrg, the 8° 
and who will be strong enough, morally, spiritugh clock, 
politically and socially, to master the chaos and & “lowel 
integration ? | thirty 1 

The second great problem is how shall the liberty distanc 
small nations in Europe be restored and safeguan ) countie 
and how shall the unity of Europe be assured? Ag) descen 
further, how can the liberty and independence of smi last 5 
nations in Europe be coordinated with the process of cott 
unification within the whole of Europe? j crop h 

The third difficult problem is, Will the social ah ugly. | 
economic progress or revolution or reformation § ‘ton 
carried out on the basis of the classic Christian tradj Twe 
tion, or will the revolution—the social revolution§ camp 
sweep away anything that was left of the Christa miles 
tradition? This is a most important question. with s 

Europe is approaching drastic changes—deep soci} In the 
economic and political reconstruction. W ll this », “alder 
construction of Europe be established on the basise, and ( 
the Christian tradition? Will it mean the presen roads’ 








of some main ideas and ideals of Christian traditim| t © 
or will the social reconstruction or the social revoluti @™P: 
in Europe mean total, final destruction of the Cinj 9X P 
tian tradition ? of th 

gram 


What Are the Hopes? need 


— rout 
Are there hopes that we as Christians have som} 


thing to contribute to the coming Europe? What# tollo 
the tremendous tasks and what is the great mission (| a 
the Christian Church? Terrible as the present situ) " ' 
tion is, spiritually and morally, I believe that thereaj *™ 
hopeful indications that the Christian Church is) ™ 
ginning to see its great task for the present day. | - 

We in Europe in recent years have “rediscoverti conf 
the Bible. It would be unfair to maintain that | “4 
Bible in the preceding period of our history was ut| thou 
known. But today the Bible is being rediscovered ®| aa 
a medium through which the divine Lord hime! mat 
speaks to and deals with man. This rediscovery ®) ~ 
the Bible meets the great longing of European m@ — . 
and women today for the real Lord of nature. histoy “° 


but 
(Turn to page 108.) 
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KEEPING WRATH FROM THE GRAPES 


. 


GRAHAM HUNTER 


UWE MUST do something about it,” a California 


sophomore reported after a visit on December 2 to the 
“Grapes of Wrath Country” with 120 other students. 

The public affairs committees of the YM’s, YW’s, 
SCA’s of a dozen colleges and universities joined with 
the Westminster clubs for a tour of inspection. Some 
of them saw the dawn for the first time, and reached 
the southern end of the San Joaquin valley by nine 
gclock, (“upper end” if you think of fall of water; 
“lower,” if of the map). It stretched, visible for 
thirty miles, dry and brown, with the hills pink in the 
distance, twenty degrees colder than the southern 
counties. Passing arid land not yet irrigated they 
descended suddenly to the cotton fields, planted in the 
last six years since the government pegged the price 
of cotton a few cents above the world price. Half the 
crop had already been picked; the fields were ragged, 
ugly, brown, dotted with white pods. Most of the 
cotton gins were operating. 

Twenty-five cars brought the students to the federal 
camp for migrants a mile north of Shafter, twenty 
miles from Bakersfield. The camp is a tent village 
with six units or wards, each with its central laundry. 
In the large well-built central hall of wood, two of the 
“aldermen’’ or unit representatives told about Texas 
and Oklahoma and the tractors, about living by the 
roadsides, and about the haven of the federal camp at 
ten cents a day for a tent-site. The twenty federal 
camps cost on the average $17,000 a year; shelter 
six per cent of the migrants. Then the supervisors 
of the Shafter and Visalia camps told about the pro- 
gram of the Resettlement Administration and about the 
need of cheap permanent houses with subsistence farms 
around them where families may stay while the men 
follow the crops. 

Eric H. Thomsen of Solvang (the man who saw 
the importance of having the plight of the migrants 
written, who sought out John Steinbeck, persuaded 
him to visit Weed Patch and interested him in the 
dramatic migration of a third of a million people), 
confirmed many of the incidents in Grapes of Wrath; 
said however, that the newcomers are not obscene in 
thought or word. County nurses often report, “I’ve 
found a family just like the Joads.” He introduced 
Kern county’s chief assistant health officer, Mary E. 
Gifford, M.D., graduate of Wellesley and of Stanford 
Medical College, as “the nearest to a saintly person I 
know; one of the meek who should inherit the earth 
but would give it all away. She combines medical 
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knowledge and faith as Grenfell does.” Dr. Gifford 
told of her seventeen public health nurses who go the 
rounds of the tent villages (five years ago there were 
only two). The nurses visit the schools, follow up 
t-b and syphilis cases, do pre-school health work, pre- 
vent the spread of contagious diseases, take maternity 
cases to the hospitals, procure layettes, distribute gar- 
ments. To an uneducated father who opposed typhoid 
inoculation she argued, “Would God have let us dis- 
cover vaccination unless he meant us to use it?” Few 
migrants now live by the roadside; most are gathered 
in ranches or in county-owned camps. At least that is 
true in Kern county, which, with its oil wells, is one 
of the richest in the state and has developed its health 
work farther than the others. 

Suggestions from student discussion about what to 
do include: (1) send garments, books, fresh fruit; 
(2) the churches put half a dozen missionaries in the 
field, mostly nurses, under an _ interdenominational 
council of women for home missions; (3) study the 
existing labor organizations. 

The governor recently testified to the LaFollette 
committee that the state is now prepared to insist on 
civil liberties. But there can be little effective reform 

(Turn to page 106.) 
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We've Got to Eat, HAvEN’T WE? 


Migratory workers try to figure out how, in the Steinbeck 
film, “Grapes of Wrath” 
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First DEGREE 


DEAR FRED: 


FOUR years ago on a bright mid-winter day I stepped 
into the college town Travel Bureau and surprised the 
clerk by asking, Where's the college? Today (Janu- 
ary 30th), I finished my undergraduate work. As I 
pedaled home through the slush tonight I thought how 
much my degree means to me. Perhaps, because my 
earlier desires for it were without much hope of ful- 
fillment, now that I have it I feel like a kid with his 
first cowboy suit. 

Some of the gains I will be taking from college are: 

1. A strong spiritual anchorage. I use the word 
“spiritual” not in a religious sense but as a quality 
which opposes a mechanistic and materialistic view of 
life. I have become convinced that there exists a cer- 
tain mystical quality which for want of a better word 
theologians have called “‘soul.’”’ They have told us that 
the soul is a manifestation of the Holy Spirit. What 
that is I have no idea. But I do know that within each 
human being there exists a so-called soul, independent 
of body and mind. I will go so far as to say that it 
is the most important part of man, and when it is 
wounded or when its growth is stunted he is afflicted 
with a pain greater than death itself. In fact, I have 
a hunch that when the soul dies, though body and mind 





Tare ee . entrance door 
of a sort of temple—pbe rhaps a college. 
Ropert BROWNING. 


B.A. in hand, Johnny 


ponders its worth } 


continue to function, man faces a death from whig 
even death does not release. It is this belief in S01! 
that brings me close to the conviction that some sa 
of life and death continue beyond man’s present ee 
istence. 

Perhaps I can make myself more clear by Citing g 
Deems Taylor idea in music to help prove my thes 
In America during the post-war twenties, as elsewhe, 
in the world, it was not so much wounded minds ayj| 
shattered bodies but starving souls that carried us iny| 
the jazz age. Thank God, I was born too late to {eg 
the worst of it. Naturally, what we needed most wa 
to get away from our emotions; we wanted—exaq) 
—to forget; and jazz helped us to do just that. 

Even when the serious composers got to work again 
the spiritual equivalent of jazz was what they turne| 
out. Stravinsky wrote an Octuor that was, he said, “ty| 
be listened to as one looks at a piece of sculpture} 
whatever that meant. Minds and bodies that had bee | 
torn by war years, endured in an heroic manner, But | 
this new experience was different. A third element | 
had been cut to the quick. Money was plentiful ani 
prosperity blossomed, but the world was not to k’ 
healed by coin or cotton; some turned to religious| 
fanaticism, others to a jazzy way of living which made 
it easy to forget both past and future. 

Sut it is to man’s great advantage that time heals! 
old wounds. Fears and disillusionments began to| 
fade; even man’s soul began to recover. Then came 
the depression. Now the mind was wounded with| 
worry, the body plagued with actual starvation, but| 
the soul was better. We came out of the jazz age into| 
a new appreciation of romanticism in art, literature | 
and music, and we are still in the delightful throes of 
this new appreciation even though creative energy is 
lacking. We do, however, show signs of originality— 





I like Ryder in American art, Stravinsky in music, and | 


in religious thinking I find Niebuhr extremely stimulat- 
ing whenever I can understand him. 

So you see, Fred, it really isn’t a lack of bread in the 
stomach, nor lack of educational opportunity that 
crushes men; it is a wounded soul that crushes him. 
I believe that New Dealism has pointed even the most 
ardent republicans toward a revolution of the oblig- 
atory duty of one man to another, in satisfying basic 
physical and mental needs, but very little is being done 
about the creative longing in every man’s heart—strug- 
gling, clawing, scratching to be released. Organized 
Christianity has done a lot of good but it hasn’t done 


that. To be more specific, I feel that this longing 0! , 


the soul is the longing to know God, and for the sake 
of creating healthy souls I hope the church can do the 


(Turn to page 104.) 
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THE ACT AND THE ART 


OF WORSHIP 


The Mood and the Framework of Worship 


E SAID in the January issue of THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN that the object of Christian worship is God. 
So the first act of the worshiper is to hail, to invoke, to 
bow before God. Think of the writing of a letter: the 
salutation is addressed to him to whom the letter is 
going. Think of a ceremony of honor to a national 
hero. He becomes the focus of the occasion. The 
outline of a service of worship can be reduced to three 
propositions. Stated in brief form these are: 


1. The glory and the reality of God. (God) 


2. The contrasting human scene—man in his creatureliness 
and need. (Man) 


3. The dedication of the worshiper to God and his way for 
mankind. (God and man in relationship) 


This three-point outline provides the bare bones of 
the structure of the service. Before we put flesh and 
garments on this skeleton outline, let us look closely at 
these three points. Without irreverence we may draw 
an analogy to a novel. Such analogies are not com- 
pletely accurate. But although they caricature a little 
they make the actual situation vivid. Like a novel, a 
service of worship presents a plot in which good and 
evil struggle—God, the all glorious one, is the center 
of hope and interest. Man, like the character in the 
modern novel or drama, is not really a villian but a 
human mixture of good and evil struggling in the web 
of complex life and circumstance. There is tension 
between man and God until the resolution of the plot, 
the denouement, as it were. In a worship service this 
comes about through the giving up of the worshiper to 
God’s will. With this dedication and commitment 
comes release from sin and fear. Freedom and new 
resolution to live in God’s strength and spirit follow. 
A service which is true to the universal in human ex- 
perience will intuitively if not obviously follow this 
rhythm between God, all loving Judge and Father, and 
finite man caught in a web of evil, or trouble. When 
the tension is wholly or partly resolved by the giving 
up of man to God’s will of love and justice for all, the 
worshiper loses some of his confusion, fear and hope- 
lessness. 


This outline of three points when fully elaborated 
into a complete list of the progressive moods of the 
worshiper consists of the following states of feeling 
and activity, which if you reflect, will be remembered 
to have been present in services you have attended. 
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1. The invocation of God’s presence and man’s readiness 
to be in this presence. 

. Thanksgiving and praise. 

. Recognition and confession of sin. 

Seeking direction and inspiration. 

Prayer and intercession for help for oneself and all men. 

. Commitment, dedication and decision. 

. Benediction of God upon man’s effort and aspiration as 
the service closes. It will be seen at once that this 
more complete list fills in moods hinted at in the 
briefer outline. 


NAM WN 


When a group of students gather to “plan” a service 
of worship, they will not go far astray if they keep in 
mind this progression of God, man, and back to God 
through man’s dedication. In Christian worship Jesus 
Christ, his life, death and resurrection become a central 
element in the third stage, since Jesus by his way of 
life, his dying for what was more real than life to him, 
and his triumph over despair and death is symbolic 
of the forgiveness of man’s sin and the freeing of his 
spirit to realize himself as a son of God. 


Now let us see what will happen if we follow this 
outline. 


In the new Hymns for Worship* (p. 213), you will 
find worship resource material. These pages of sacred 
literature give first, calls to worship, invocations and 
opening prayers. There is also much fine material in 
other books, or the group may decide to write its own 
call to worship. It will be seen that in every instance, 
God, or the Lord, is the central figure in these calls. 
Sometimes the invocation to God is sung by a choir, 
or by the congregation joining in an opening hymn. 
It is well to vary the ways of opening a service. Quiet 
music may be played while the congregation assembles 
in a mood of expectancy, need and reverence. The 
leader may rise and speak a call to worship; or the 
choir, if there is a choir, may sing a call, or the whole 
congregation may sing one. Usually the call to wor- 
ship, the first hymn and the first prayer, all invoke 
God and recognize his presence as central to the service. 

Then follows the presentation of the human outlook 
as contrasted to the holy or completely divine. This 
human aspect may begin in a mood of praise and 
thanksgiving. It may move at once to a depicting of 
man’s inadequacy, his individual sin and need, his 
composite and group sin and failure. In this part of 


* Association Press, $1.00. 














the service there may be readings which describe suf- 
fering, need, injustice, strife, struggle and guilt, God’s 
displeasure with man. This section of the service may 
take one or more of the following forms: 


1. Readings from the Old and New Testament, graphically 
presenting man’s struggle for righteousness, or his 
wicked human behavior in society. Parts of Amos or 
Isaiah or the teachings of Jesus are good illustrations. 
Readings from prose or poetry of passionate and mean- 
ingful quality, as God's Angry Man—Benet, or The 
People, Yes—Sandburg. 

2. An address in which the speaker deals with some aspect 
of human need, suffering or sin. For example, if the 
theme of the service is how to secure a more democratic 
world, or racial justice for men of all races, or economic 
social justice in a world of warped motives, or the 
Christian home, or foreign missions, or a warless world 
in a world on fire with war, the leader will picture 
man’s involvement in cruelty and evil by using story, 
illustration, and analysis so that the human scene is 
sharply clear. Such a talk or reading will also merge 
into the aspiration and capacity of humanity to move 
out of such evil into nobler living with suggestions 
on how. 


ue 


. This mood of self-analysis and presentation of society 
at its complex and mediocre levels may be given not 
by the readings or a talk or by a litany or a guided 
meditation or a carefully written prayer. If this third 
instrument (a prayer or litany) is used, the moods of 
realistic analysis, confession and intercession will be 
present; possibly even the mood of dedication will be 
reached before the end of the litany or meditation. 

4. This section of the service may take the form of re- 

ligious drama, choral speech presentation, or musical 

program, the choirs doing what otherwise the leader 
might do. 


After the mood of realistic analysis and confession 
is expressed, the mood of intercession and dedication 
will follow. If a talk or a dramatic episode or readings 
have been used, then the concluding moods may be 
expressed through prayers, hymns, a period of silence, 
or group affirmation, such as saying in unison the creed 
or a pledge or a prayer of dedication. Such a hymn 
as Once to Every Man and Nation or He Who Would 
V’aliant Be may be sung as a closing suggestive of 
dedication. God’s blessing and promise of sustaining 
help comes at the end, sometimes through the closing 
hymn, but always through the benediction spoken by 
the leader or in choral amen sung by the choir, while 
the congregation prays and waits in silence. 

The participants in the service are not an audience 
but a congregation. They take part as certainly as the 
leader. The congregation is unified in its recognition 
of God, its human need and its mutual aspiration and 
so far as possible the service should express the in- 
terests of the worshipers. Those planning should try 
to visualize the probable congregation, and imagine its 
needs and level of expression. The music, responsive 
prayers, litanies and silences are ways of including 
everyone in the actual expression. 

If a talk or a dramatic episode is attempted, every 
effort should be made to avoid making spectators of 
the members of the congregation. They have not come 
to be entertained. They have come to be alone with 
God and at the same time to feel deeply their fellow- 
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ship with all Christians, not only those in the room byt 
in the whole world and throughout the ages. A worship 
service is not “put on.” It grows up out of the group 
and is crystallized for them by the leader or committee 
who make the specific plans. If drama, choral speech, 
interpretative and modern dance, or other art forms 
are considered, great care should be taken. The danger 
is that poor art forms combined with poor or cop. 
fused religious ideas will degenerate into unworship- 7 
ful sentimentality in which the congregation becomes 
a spectator audience rather than a worshiping com- 
munity. 

Let it be remembered that a “planned” service must 
not seem planned. The more spontaneous, simple, real 
the service, the better. “The deepest reality for me,” 
said Richard Roberts once, “has been when I sat with 
five of my closest friends and wrestled with truth in 

















conversation, silence and prayer.” “Wherever two or {to be ra 
three are gathered in my name, there will I be also,” the way 
said Jesus. It is in such times and places that worship tional” 7 
becomes a reality. | Follo: 
= the weel 
Program Material —_jwulS¢ | 
Isold to 
AN INTERNATIONAL nap-Pl 
the long 

WEEK-END words 

dinner. 
T HE first week-end in December was set aside as In- have de 
ternational \Week-End at the Woman’s College of the had 
University of North Carolina. This was the second |: te 
“annual.” The preparation for this event is a fall ste 
project. — ; the spe 
Early in October a committee is appointed by the ton Fe 
chairman of the World Christian Community depart- s whi 
ment of the YWCA Cabinet. Members are chosen ? 
for ability and interest shown through work in Interna- - 
tional Relations Club, American Student Union, Stu- wo 
dent Government Association, and foreign language — 
groups as well as in the “Y” and Church councils. Wpenuig 
One of the first acts of International Week-End |_ The 
Committee is the sending of a letter to the registrars of | |Sunda 
colleges in North Carolina, Virginia and South Caro- Week- 
lina to discover the names of foreign students studying ase 
there. When the list is complete, each student on it is End . 
invited to attend the International Week-End in Greens- world 
in versat: 
Registration of the foreign guests begins early Sat- are 
urday afternoon. To each is given a name card, a small — 
flag of the student’s country; a program for the week- aber 
end, and information concerning his entertainment for ‘or th 
Saturday night and Sunday meals. Informally-served and 7 
tea during registration creates an atmosphere of friend- both 1 
liness and festivity in which new friendships begin. Th 
At four o'clock the International Week-End group— out b 
composed of the foreign guests, the International Week- arrive 
End Committee, and all students and faculty who wish the g 
to attend—participate in a discussion group. The In- : Prove 
ternational Week-End speaker (Ralph Cleland Scott town 
last year, and Edwin Espy this time) leads the discus- The 
sion. Discussion subjects have purposely been planned and f 
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They're all for it! 


«) be rather general, to allow the group to direct it in 
the way its interest lies. ‘How to be truly interna- 
fional” was the topic used this fall. 

Following the afternoon discussion the highlight of 
the week-end—the International Banquet—is held. Of 
course all the foreign students are guests; tickets are 
isold to other students and to faculty members. Flags, 
imap-place cards, colored paper and balloons brighten 
ithe long tables. One minute’s worth of carefully chosen 
‘words is allowed each guest between the courses of 
‘diner. Spontaneous songs, stories, and even dances 
| have delighted the assembled guests. 

An after-dinner talk by the International Week-End 
ispeaker is one of the most significant parts of the pro- 
sam. Taking his cue from the afternoon discussion, 
the speaker has talked about the World’s Student Chris- 
Itian Federation and the student’s attitude to the world 


lin which we live. 





Tables pushed back and chairs out of the way mean 
games and dancing. Saturday night is planned so 
everyone can follow his own bent and go home feeling 
“a good time was had by all.” 

The only formally planned feature of the program on 
Sunday is the church service, which the International 
Week-End group attends together. The service is held 
ina community church, where the International Week- 
End speaker is guest preacher and again he speaks of 
world community. The rest of Sunday is free for con- 
versation and discussion. The remarkable spirit of 
comradeship that grows up during the week-end is 
siown by the many groups to be found talking over 
ita cups in the Religious Activities Center—home base 
lor the week-end -Sunday afternoon. Group singing 
id spontaneous entertainment strengthen friendships 
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both new and old. 

The entertainment of the foreign guests is worked 
ut by the planning committee long before the guests 
arrive The boys are entertained in homes in town and 
ihe girls are guests in college residence halls. This has 
/Proven to be one of the best ways of giving students and 
wn people the opportunity to meet foreign guests. 
The visiting students pay their own travel expenses to 
and from Greensboro. 
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As a means of educating for world community and 
interpretation of the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, committees that have worked on International 
Week-End declare it cannot be beat. International 
Week-End can never be measured in terms of its great- 
est contribution to college life on the hostess campus 
and the campuses from which guests come. Fellowship 
and understanding that is expressed later in Christmas 
dinners in American homes for foreign students, new 
attitudes and understanding of race and nationality, and 
a concept of a world community in the minds of some 
students are witness to its value. 


EunIce KING. 
Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina. 


@ 
More Psalms of the Subway 
HUMANITY 
Humanity, 
| love you 


Un-shaved man, 

Over-painted girl, 

| love you; 

| love you because | see the real in you, 

The real in you that is your inner life. 

| do not love your bodies— 

Bodies are but temples 

Significant because they house a Flaming soul. 
| love your souls 

| call them into life. 

You young things who coyly urge your bodies, 
Not for worlds would | rebuke you— 

You follow what you know. 

I'd lift your knowledge 

‘Till you see your soul. 

Then everybody's trail 

Shall lead to glory. 

Humanity— 

| love you all, 

I'll love you into knowledge. 


HANDS 


Have you ever noticed the hands of humanity ? 
Over on First Avenue, 

Riding on a bus that serves the poor, 

| saw some hands— 

Women’s hands. 

Bare: 

There were no gloves to meet the raw March air. 
Those hands were red and roughened. 

No worry here about the kind of magic cream that’s best; 
Their search was bent on bread. 

Broad were the Fingers, 

Deep-muscled from the fray that’s ever on 

To clean our offices. 

An ugly scratch adorned one hand, 

A wound acquired in action. 

The frowsy coat bore neither badge of honor 
Nor wound-stripe on the sleeve. 


Have you ever noticed the hands of humanity ? 
They tell a tale more true than candid camera ; 
Betray the secrets that our state must solve 

If we would reach the future. 


NEGRO NURSEMAIDS IN THE PARK 


We hold one race unworthy of the light— 
They have no chance for training— 
Then leave our children with them in their night, 
The light of darkness gaining. 
—Frank Omstead 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


GREECE 


A Zoe or Life Movement has begun in Greece. Its 
purpose is to bring spiritual life into the churches. 
Full fledged members, of which there are eighty, ob- 
serve strict rules of celibacy, voluntary poverty and 
obedience. At Athens and near the university the Zoe 
has a House of St. Paul. On three nights a week, 
after the university lectures, the house is crowded with 
over 200 students for a voluntary seminar on Christian 
Morals and Christian Sociology. 

The Bulgarian Student Christian Movement sends 
students to the villages near Sofia. After the church 
service, in a village meeting presided over by the vil- 
lage mayor, members of the movement speak of their 
Christian convictions. The meetings are large but 
there is close attention for it is a new thing to find lay 
people and college students speaking that way. Later 
report—this work in the villages was suspended until 
after the election, as were all kinds of student gather- 
ings. 

“The general mobilization of the Swiss army in the 
middle of the long vacation was a grave blow and 
involved a complete reversal of plans. Leave of two 
or three months now granted to students in the army 
has happily allowed us to rally our forces and to renew 
contacts, so that after a month’s delay our winter pro- 
gram has begun in every center.” 


HOLLAND 


The Dutch delegation to the Amsterdam Conference 
sends these New Year’s greetings: 

“As delegates of the country which was privileged 
to receive you as delegates to the World Conference 
of Christian Youth in our capital this summer, we send 
you, warmest greetings for 1940. 

“We are conscious of speaking out of a great need 
and a profound dismay, which would seem quite 
antagonistic to the good-will message. But, together 
with you, we rejoice that it was just ‘Amsterdam’ that 
helped us to realize that there is here no real antago- 
nism. 

“The powers of darkness—hate and envy, greed and 
lust of power—will never be able to separate us from 
the love of Christ—a love which is so great that it 
enables us to love every man equally, even our enemies. 
One thing was shown to us at Amsterdam: the faith 
in Christus Victor. That faith we need more than 
ever now. Christus Victor brought us together in 
Amsterdam; him we did receive when the precious 
gifts of the Holy Communion were dispensed to us all. 
Christus Victor is the only One whom no war can 
ever vanquish. He will keep us united in these dark 
times, and he, too, will bring us together again. 

















“We look forward to another world conference 0 
Christian youth, as soon as the international situatie 
permits. Till such time we will all endeavor to liye; 
obedience to God, each in his own place and in as clos! 
community with each other as possible. May the Ho} 
Ghost inspire us all to pray one and the same praye| 
which we can offer together with the whole Christigy| 
Church—one prayer, not for own own land, not for 
our victory, but one prayer for righteousness and try 
peace in our lives and in the world, to the God ay\ 
Father of the one Lord, Jesus Christ, the Victorious’| 


GREAT BRITAIN | 

The British SCM has adopted a scheme for keeping 
in touch with old members who for various reason: 
have been compelled to leave their universities or col| 
leges. The “SCM in Dispersion” defines its member! 
ship as “open to any men and women SCM member 
whose college course has been interrupted by war an 
who have joined any of the services for duty at hom! 
or overseas, or who as conscientious objectors hay 
been given occupations.” The aim is to strengthen 
men and women in their desire to understand th! 
Christian faith and live the Christian life. 


RUSSIAN SCM 


Leo Zander is carrying on as General Secretary oj 
the Russian SCM outside Russia. Groups in Esthonia| 
Latvia, and Finland have been carrying on at least unti 
quite recently, but the situation is of course very u- 
certain. The Theological Institute has opened again| 
with fifteen students—mostly Russians from the Baltic| 
countries who are not liable for military service in| 
France. The financial situation is extremely serious. 
Most of the regular sources of supply, such as choir! 
tours, grants from Great Britain and America, have 
been cut off. The professors have: reduced salaries 











and the students have to be fed on five French franc: 


each head per day—twelve cents! The Academy has 
had a splendid record. It is now the only existing 
center of higher theological training for Russian Ortho- 
dox students. 


FRANCE 


A letter from the front line: “More than ever we 
Christians must live out our faith and our whole cot 
duct must be an encouragement and reinforcement fot 
those who surround us. The sad things about military 
life is to see what a mixture there is there of baseness 
and grandeur, of grossness and the highest virtues. .-: 
More than ever we must depend on God. At the very 
moment when everything collapses under our feet, God 
does support us by his grace, provided that we ask 
him for it. I can myself bear witness to that, for m 
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the midst of the most exhausting work and the greatest 
dangers, I have experienced a more profound peace 
than I have ever known. Do not let yourselves be sub- 
merged in the maelstrom of activity, but learn how to 
find a true direction for your activity through prayer. 
_,, 1 would go further and ask you to seek in God 
alone the strength which you need. I mean to say that 
in war time we can so easily allow ourselves to be 
carried away by an exaltation, which however noble 
its motives may be, seems co me to be unfitted truly 
to sustain our activity. Here in the front lines, we 
have learned to esteem our enemies, however contemp- 
tuous we may be of their official ideologies. We know 
that they are doing their duty as best they can what- 
ever the danger. We recognize them as fellow men— 
and as brave men. Our own duty is no less clear... . 
What I want to say above all is that God takes care of 
those whom he loves, even—no especially,—in evil, in 
suffering, in war.”’ 


Spot News 


Zurich—Communications reaching neutral countries 
by a slow and roundabout route, but nevertheless escap- 
ing the rigid censorship imposed on nationalist Spain, 
indicate that in Franco’s “New Spain”: 


Food is scarce for ordinary citizens, because it is 
grabbed when possible by the ruling caste. Subsidies 
are provided for destitute families, but only one-course 
meals are given, desserts are usually unknown, and 
even the allotment officially granted is haggled over. 


The State Church has come back into the schools 
and there is a recurrence of the reactionary aspects of 
religious teaching which so distinguished the church- 
state union in pre-revolutionary Spain. Police are still 
rounding up those whom the authorities have not for- 
given for participation in the struggle on the side of 
the Republic; the search for Freemasons never ceases. 
The Catalan spirit is crushed but not broken; the peo- 
ple in and around Barcelona are not with Franco and 
are held in their present subservience by force and 
terrorization. 


Caernarvon.—The democracies have their minorities 
too. There is an organized Welsh Nationalist Party 
whith issued, under the heading “Wales Neutral,” a 
statement which declares: (1) that it cannot approve 
attempts. to change the map of Europe by force; 
(2) that it condemns not only the countries which are 
making such an attempt, but far more the countries, 
i.e., England and France, that have left them no other 
choice; (3) it is therefore the duty of Wales as of all 
other small European countries to keep aloof. 


Berlin—Following the Hitler-Stalin pact most of 
the numerous anti-Bolshevist periodicals and press serv- 
ices which used to appear in Germany under Nazi 
auspices have been discontinued. But the monthly 
magazine Contra Komintern, which claimed to be “the 
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militant organ of the anti-Bolshevist world movement,” 
is to be continued—under another name and with a 
different purpose. Bolshevism is no longer mentioned 
while the Jews are now labeled “World Enemy Num- 
ber One!” 

The chief daily newspaper of the National Socialist 
party, Volkischer Beobachter, published in November 
a series of bold utterances by the poet Paul Ernst, 
described as a “prophet of the new times.” Here is a 
sample of the poet’s wisdom: 

“The Germans are the best people in the world. The 
time will necessarily come when they will dominate the 
world, in spirit and in truth. I believe that among the 
great nations the German nation is the only one from 
which the regeneration of mankind could come: unless 
the salvation of the world comes from Russia—perhaps 
by an intimate union of the male German spirit with 
the female Russian spirit—or from Asia.” 


Sophia.—More than a thousand of the 10,000 Bul- 
garian farm workers who went to Germany under an 
agreement between the Bulgarian Labor Office and the 
German authorities, to aid in the agricultural work for 
which Germany is so short-handed, have returned pre- 
maturely to their homeland. 


Stockholm.—Although considerable public discussion 
has centered in the Nobel Peace Prize for 1939, which 
has not been awarded—to say nothing of 1940—the 
award and its trustees are confronted with no small 
dilemma. Ever since the prize was given to Ossietsky 
it has been hotly disputed, although government circles 
insist that the award of the prize in no way would en- 
danger Scandinavian neutrality. 

Contrary to the prizes for literature and science, the 
peace prize has always been awarded in Oslo. In 
Norway many suggestions have been made and many 
candidates put forward. The total list includes Roose- 
velt and Benes; Prince Carl von Bernadotte, head of 
the Swedish Red Cross; and the former Burgeomaster 
of Stockholm, Carl Lindhagen, who is regarded as one 
of the most reputable Scandinavian pacifists. In well- 
informed circles, however, it is thought that this year 
no peace prize will be given, if only to prove the in- 
ability of any statesman to avert this war. 


London.—lf the war goes into a stage that makes 
sufficient, demands on Britain’s resources in human 
energy, women will be conscripted in Great Britain. 
The War Office is laying detailed plans as a foundation 
for a speedy conscription move in a sufficient emer- 
gency. 

In 1914 the scientists on the research staff did not 
exceed forty. After a few weeks of war, in late 1939, 
the number was close to 800. 


Cologne.—A death announcement which appeared in 
a Westphalian newspaper began with the formula: 
“Born in the War, lost in the War.” Like many thou- 
sands of others the young man in question had been 
born during the World War—the one to end war—and 
died in Hitler’s present war. 

The Nazi weekly Das Schwarze Korps ran an article 
in praise of a death announcement which had appeared 

















in Hitler’s own newspaper, the Volkischer Beobachter. 
A mother announced that her only son, twenty-one 


years old, died “for his beloved Fuhrer.” His father 
had died in the World War; the boy had been brought 
up, under tremendous difficulties, that he might be “a 
hero like his father.” His mother, a member of the 
Nazi party, is working as a nurse in a military hospital. 
The boy was a student in a “National Political Insti- 
tute of Education,”—a hundred per cent Nazi school. 
The death announcement was signed, “In proud mourn- 
ing.’ There are announcements almost daily in the 
German newspapers about boys who have died in this 
war, as their fathers died in the last one. Many people 
obviously accept such a turn of events as completely 
normal. 





New York.—The Japanese are trying to force opium 
on the Chinese. In Soochow refugees returning to the 
city were sold packages of flour mixed with heroin. 
This narcotic causes addiction after being taken only 
a few times. 


It is reported by Jron Age, the steel trade magazine, 
that using Belgium as a medium the French are ex- 
changing their iron for German coal. 


Japan is experiencing a labor shortage. War and 
the creation of a “New Order in East Asia” are solv- 
ing her problem of overpopulation. Two million men 
are under arms. Casualties are admittedly higher than 
the large official figures. At home the birth rate is 
decreasing; the civilian death rate is rising. White 
collar workers—business men, technicians, shopkeepers, 
skilled laborers and labor overseers—are following the 
imperial forces into China and are pouring steadily 
into Manchukuo and Chosen. 


Korean laborers are spreading northward into Man- 
chukuo and North China and are being imported in 
large numbers into Japan proper. The number of such 
laborers in Japan has reached the unprecedented total 
of 800,000 and before many months will undoubtedly 
exceed a million. Japanese industrialists, alarmed, are 
proposing the importation of Chinese coolies. This 
shift of population increases the tensions and com- 
plicates the problems. The Christian Church is aware 
of the needs of these transplanted populations. Mis- 
sionaries of the Japanese and Korean churches are 
following their countrymen into China and Manchukuo. 


World Dominion Press——Outside the Party organ- 
ization and the Communist Youth associations, young 
Russians who are searching for unknown truth are 
forming themselves into such enquiry groups as the 
“Circle of Young Thinkers” the “Circle of Enquirers”’ 
and the “Academy of Cosmic Research.” Withou 
books, without guidance, these clubs of young enquirers 
are pathetically searching, but sooner or later they meet 
with the implacable Soviet authorities and are driven 
underground. Umberto Caramone, writing in the 
Italian Catholic monthly Vita e Pensiero says concern- 
ing this spiritual crisis of the youth in Russia, that its 
most regrettable feature is the increasing number of 
suicides, chiefly among girls. 
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CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN 1940 


A Handbook—Fourth Edition 
by 
GOULD WICKEY and RUTH E. ANDERSON 
A Useful Volume Containing 
Statistics of Protestant and Catholic higher in- 
stitutions 


List of educational and religious foundations 
and organizations 


Information concerning religious work with 
students, lists of workers, etc. 


Data concerning church boards of education 
READY EARLY IN 1940 
Prices Prepaid: Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25 


Council of Church Boards of Education 


744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





























Montana State 
University (Missoula) 


THE AUCTIONEER 


What am | bid for a boundary, then? 
A hundred million murdered men. 


The bid for a pile of silver and gold? 
A world’s morals ‘slaved and sold. 


What will you give for a ruler’s name? 
All the world in war aflame. 


What do you bid for power then? 
Jesus Christ betrayed again. 


MARGARET LOVELY 


PEACE ON EARTH 


The world lay in silence— 

Beneath a sky that held a thousand lights. 
Madness had lasted for a thousand nights, 
And now it was gone forever. 

A cloud passed away from the midnight moon. 
And showed in the greyness below 

White crosses over the face of the earth, 
Endless, row on row. 

In about them grey Figures moved, 

Slowly, as if in a dream, 

As if they hadn't really known 

That this was how peace would seem. 


The world lay in darkness 

The cloud went over the moon again 
Hiding all the earth's great sin, 
Leaving its people in peace. 


—Ann Wood 


Barnhard ’42 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


—from “The Sluice Box” 
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CHURCH AND CAMPUS 


Edited by ROBERT G. ANDRUS 


PRESIDENT LEVERING TYSON of Muhlenberg 
College, a Lutheran institution, writes with great con- 
cern for the possible effect of war on higher education. 
He says, “As the shadow of war again falls across the 
world this country becomes a reservoir of hope for 
humane and democratic order among civilized peoples. 
Our colleges, when a real peace actually comes, will, if 
they can survive, provide a bulwark against the spirit- 
ual and mental fatigue that oppresses a war-weary 
world. If they can survive!!!! They must survive, 
for if we are to accept the responsibility we know we 
shall face, our hands cannot be stained with blood, our 
hearts cannot be rotten with hatred, and our minds and 
spirits must not be tarnished by the regimentation that 
is part of war. 

“No college administrator worth his salt likes to 
think that the orderly processes of educating the young 
minds which constitute our student bodies is to end in 
merely providing cannon fodder; nor that the normal 
progress of our younger alumni will be interrupted or 
halted altogether by demands of the military or naval 
services of the generation they represent; or that the 
energies generated by four years of liberal arts training 
should be released in destructive and unproductive 
channels when all about us the country is crying for 
constructive action. Worst of all is the slackening of 
moral fiber and the disappearance of Christian charity 
—inevitable results of the brutality of war.” 


THE University Commission of the Council of Church 
soardsaof Education announces publication of the 
fourth edition of the Handbook on Christian Education. 
No other handbook covers this distinctive field. Some 
three hundred pages will give: statistics for Protestant 
and Catholic universities, colleges, junior colleges, the- 
ological seminaries and religious training schools; 
comparative statement of standards of accrediting as- 
sociations ; information concerning religious work with 
students; lists of workers with students in the various 
denominations; lists of educational and religious foun- 
dations and organizations; data concerning the various 
church boards of education; articles on special sub- 
jects. This handbook should be within reach of all 
who work with students. The price, prepaid is $2.00 
in cloth, $1.50 in paper. Orders may be sent to the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, Suite 106, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention recently announced several changes in per- 
sonnel among Baptist university pastors. George W. 
Davis, who resigned over a year ago as university 
pastor to Baptist Students at Ohio State, has been suc- 
ceeded by Harry G. Ford of Ashland, N. H. 

After twenty years of service, Howard R. Chapman 
has retired from the university pastorate at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Not wishing to conclude his public ministry, 
he has accepted the pastorate at Northville, Michigan, 
where he will continue his ministry of over fifty years. 


THE National Council of Methodist Youth has ini- 
tiated a Methodist Youth Day of Prayer, to be observed 
throughout the world. The day set is Wednesday, 
February 21, 1940. The following are six suggested 
emphases : 


1. Prayer for peace among nations. 

2. Prayer for the rapid growth of our Father’s 
Kingdom. 

3. Prayer for our fellow Christians on both sides 
of the battle lines, those both within and without pris- 
on, that they may have strength to endure, and that 
their vision of the Kingdom may not be dimmed by 
situations in which they find themselves. 

4. Prayer that our fellowship may not be broken, 
that even when we have different convictions and ide- 
ologies, we will have Christ’s spirit of love and the 
willingness to carry each other’s burdens. 

5. Prayer for courage to endure, vision to see God’s 
will, strength to build his kingdom. 

6. Praise to God for the deep satisfaction of belong- 
ing to this Christian fellowship without boundaries, 
even as we live in a world of conflict. 


THE Sesquicentennial Fund for Christian Education 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has 
passed the half-way mark in its $10,000,000 campaign, 
Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, campaign chairman, has an- 
nounced. With twelve months to go in the nation-wide 
effort for support of 112 Presbyterian colleges, West- 
minster foundations and theological seminaries, the 
drive for funds has taken on a new vigor. Eighty 
Presbyterian institutions have concluded fund raising 
surveys; other colleges are making plans for a survey. 
The number of colleges in actual individual campaigns 
is twenty-six. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


What’s Going On 
IN THE OnIO AREA 


Through the turmoil of international conflicts, social 
and economic upheaval and the collegiate whirl there 
seems to be emerging in the Ohio Area a sense of 
awareness and responsibility which Christian students 
cannot shun. 

A real stimulus is already showing itself following 
the Toronto consultative conference. Ohio was rep- 
resented by one of the largest state delegations (ap- 
proximately 25). Through the state YMCA offices 
an effort is being made to bring the impact of Toronto 
to each college and university campus. Delegates have 
reported to their own college and are visiting other 
campuses not represented at the Canadian session. 

In order to knit the Ohio YMCA more closely to- 
gether, Association Days are being held. Under this 
plan several colleges in different parts of the state are 
hosts to neighboring Associations. Fellowship, recrea- 
tional and program exchange are the values accruing 
from such days of fellowship. 

Plans are taking shape for the annual Spring Train- 
ing conference for selecting and training the leadership 
for the following year’s work. This year’s conference 
will have for its chief emphasis training in techniques 
and building the program. Work started at the forth- 
coming spring session will be continued during the 
week at Lake Geneva in June. Last year Ohio sent 
100 men to Geneva. This year it is aiming to increase 
that number by 25. 


Students will join with resource leaders of industry, 
labor and education in an “Unemployment Inquiry” 
to be held in Columbus February 24-25. Sponsored 
by the Ohio Economics commission, which has both 
YWCA and YMCA members, the inquiry at first hand 
examines a number of problems common to all urban 
centers. The delegates then have opportunity to dis- 
cuss all sides of these questions with educators, labor 
leaders, industrialists. The Columbus conference will 
also serve as the medium through which leaders of the 
Ohio movement will assemble and hear Robert Mackie 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
touring Canada and the United States. 

Kar V. 


now 


SCHULTZ. 
Bluffton College. 


In “Tue Nortu” 


The Christmas holidays were more than a vacation 
for eight delegates from the North Central Area who 
attended the Consultation on the World Mission of 
Christianity held in Toronto. We intend to pass along 
the findings and discussions of the Conference through 
letters, personal contacts, attendance at conferences of 
various kinds. 

North Dakota State College had a fling at jitterbug 
action at the Rice Frolic held in the college auditorium 
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January 6. A dozen stragglers in the dying fad com. 
peted for cash prizes donated by a local merchant. The 
rice supper was served continuously, with entertainment 
furnished by the campus band and special numbers by 
campus organizations. The profits from the Frolic go 
to the Far Eastern Students Service Fund. We recom- 
mend this function as a novel and effective means of 
fund raising. 

On January 11, in Minneapolis, the Area Constity- 
tion Committee held its first meeting. This subcom- 
mittee, appointed by the Area Executive Committee, js 
drafting a constitution for the work of the Area, and 
is making a study of the National Statement of Purpose 
as it relates to the Area. 


“And we thought we had no race problem here,” 
exclaimed a North Dakota State student when a famous 
Negro singer, scheduled recently to sing on the Lyceum 
program, was refused a room in local hotels. Follow- 
ing this incident a commission to study the problem of 
racial prejudice and inequality is being formed. Per- 
haps the next Negro visitor to the campus will be more 
hospitably entertained. 


From Bob Johnson, Student Secretary, comes the re- 
port that twenty-nine Associations contributed to the 
Area budget during 1939. This is an increase of five 
over 1938. RicHarp EF. Sweitzer. 


North Dakota State College. 


Lal 
Here and There 


Anti-hysteria. - Recognizing the danger of a revival 
of war hysteria and its blasting effect on human rela- 
tions, the Simmons College YWCA in Boston has held 
two programs designated to counteract the propaganda 
of hatred. The first was a German Appreciation Hour 
of poetry, music, and art, as a tribute to the great con- 
tributions the German people have made to civilization. 
The second was a Japanese Tea at which Dr. Yuasa, 
former president of Doshishi University, outlined the 
Japanese side of the war in the Far East. 

Two years ago, with the forming of the Simmons 
Interfaith Commission cooperation began between the 
“Y,”’ Newman, and Menorah. This year, plans are be- 
ing laid for a non-credit course on Comparative Re- 
ligion, sponsored by the “Y” with the support of the 
other religious clubs in the college. 

Brotherhood Week. February 18-25 has been set 
aside as Brotherhood Week. Among the suggestions 
for program are: Speakers of different faiths and dif- 
ferent nationalities; a sketch illustrating world brother- 
movie shorts. Possibilities for the latter are: 
MGM’s Perfect Tribute (ten minutes) ; Warner’s Give 
Me Liberty or Bill of Rights (twenty minutes each) ; 
MGM’s Servant of the People (twenty minutes). Since 
the first day of this week coincides with the Universal 
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| three months of operation. 


The World Mission 
took on new meaning 
at “Toronto” 


Day of Prayer for Students, the program for the days 


following Sunday may well carry forward the interest 
focussed that day on the Christian World Community. 
Printed materials for Brotherhood Week may be se- 
cured from: The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Codperative “Student Shoppe” Started. Serving both 
as an educational and cost-reducing experiment, the So- 
cal and Economic Action Commission of the Bluff- 
ton College YMCA initiated a cooperative “Student 
Shoppe” in the men’s dormitory. It is now a thriving 
enterprise of forty-six shareholders (50 cents per 
share). The charter shareholders elected five directors, 
who employ a manager. Aluminum tokens are given 
with each purchase and rebates are paid to members 
periodically, according to volume of purchases. Ten per 
cent rebates have been paid upon purchases of the first 
Now that the project stands 


/on its own feet the YMCA has withdrawn from its 


, the “We Psychology.” 


administration. 


Fritz Kunkel, German psychologist and religious 
leader, conducted seminars on religious self-education 
at University of Washington, Oregon State College and 
the Portland YMCA early in January. In the seminars, 
planned for persons who work with students and for 
those wishing to gain deeper understanding of the 
spiritual values of personality, Dr. Kunkel emphasized 
Dr. Kunkel, professor of psy- 
chology at the Institute of Psychotherapy, Berlin, is 
“detained” in America for an indefinite time by the war. 











To recapture | 
see the printed report which includes actions of 

| the joint seminar sessions, outstanding addresses 
and roster of delegates. It has just been pub- 
lished under the title 
THE WORLD MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY | 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 

You get the photographic supplement too—all for 
$1.00 Postpaid. 


| Use it for that second semester study course. Order 
| through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 




















appear in a report designed for study. 
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Presbyterian Board Foreign Missions 


NortH AMERICAN STUDENTS 
$peak Our at TORONTO 


MORE than four hundred students, representing 
nearly every student Christian movement in North 
America, spent part of their Christmas holidays study- 
ing the World Mission of Christianity. They were 
chosen to represent their various movements in a “con- 
sultative conference,” to study the present facts about 
and recommend program to their movements on the 
World Mission for today and tomorrow. They met in 
a country already at war. They were accorded full 
freedom of utterance in seminar and forum. They 
were a mature company. They were provided with 
adequate study materials and with an exceptionally able 
group of leaders drawn from all parts of the world 
representing the “younger churches,” the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, the mission boards, and the 
student movements. They worked seriously and care- 
fully. They have spoken out. The record will shortly 
It will include 
the most significant addresses, but the main part of the 
report will be the student concerns as these were ex- 
pressed in seminars and in a full meeting of the con- 
ference. These concerns should be the subject of the 
most careful study in every local student Christian 
group in North America and every regional gathering 
during the next eight months. No effort is made here 
to summarize the report. It requires study, not com- 
ment. 

But several observations on Toronto may be made. 
1. The World Mission took on new and vibrant mean- 
ing. The old categories of “home and foreign” proved 
obsolete. North America is part of the world—but not 
of one hemisphere or of half the world, nor all the 
world—but one of five continental areas of the world. 
All serious study of the world mission yields this world 
perspective. 2. The “younger churches” of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America led, as at Madras, in defining 
the mission of today and tomorrow. Nor did they 
speak as over against “missions.” They are already 
well beyond American Christians in their ecumenical 
or world-wide outlook. 3. The Church is clearly held 
to be the instrument of the expanding world Christian 
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movement. 


The day when the WSCF was a student 
substitute for the Church, or for missions, is also obso- 


lete. The WSCF was never more effectively studied, 
or experienced—and it was known as a part, an indis- 
pensable part, of the world Christian force. 4. Stu- 
dents were heard saying that to be a Christian and 
share the Christian faith in man and God was synony- 
mous with action and vigorous support of the world 
mission. 5. In a remarkable degree the antithesis of 
“personal and social’’ was surmounted—not by argu- 
ment—but in the experience of entering deeply into the 
Christian faith itself. The rising demand for a more 
compelling personal reference in our religious work 
was not at all considered a substitute for, but an indis- 
pensable and neglected phase of Christian life. The 
social reference of Christian faith was compellingly 
illustrated from the life of the churches of the world. 
6. All of which is to say that we have left the “colonial” 
stage of Christian missionary expansion and are in the 
full stream of the ecumenical movement, a movement 
seen in a world-encircling family of Christian churches, 
a growing unity among them manifest in a multitude 
of ways, and a family of student Christian movements 
in a world fellowship as part of the world Church. 

All this poses the query: Can we in our movements 
exercise sufficient imagination and energy to escape the 
petty provincialism which so often has characterized 
our attitude toward “missions,” to press the urgent 
concerns for expansion in our time, to inform and keep 
informed our groups in regard to the facts of the world 
mission, to experience in greater fulness and intensity 
the full-orbed Christian faith for ourselves and our 
world? 

Several other observations may be made: 1. It is 
possible to carry forward a united project with a large 
measure of cooperation on a major phase of our work. 
There is sufficient awareness of the total task confront- 
ing us to bring together a goodly majority of our stu- 
dent movement leaders in joint undertakings. Any- 
thing less than this is unworthy the world mission and 
the ecumenical movement. 2. Students are eager for 
mature work and study on major concerns. Their 
response in seminars designed for study demonstrates 
how inadequate is the “bull-session discussion” to meet 
the pressing, infinitely complex problems of this hour. 
The university ideal of serious study of facts and 
relevant, directed discussion appears to yield happy 
results. Does this not have far-reaching implications 
for all our work? 3. Students are eager for the world 
fellowship of the WSCF and the Church. The pre- 
suppositions of the past two decades regarding the end 
of foreign missions and the futility of the Church are 
manifestly idle and irrelevant in the present day. Facts 
confute them, and students require something more 
substantial, vital, spiritually and morally creative. The 
World Mission is not a question for debate but a reality 
growing out of the actual life of a world family of 
churches. The Church, even in its weakness and ap- 
parent futility, is demonstrated by our times to possess 
a life beyond the reach of those to destroy material 
things. 4. Students want their fellow students to share 
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their vision caught at Toronto. Some are alte, 
visiting neighboring campuses. Others are Organi 
study groups. Some are discussing again the Wis 
of launching a convention in which thousands , 
experience what they have experienced. Severa| sty 
books specifically requested are already on the ore 
But, enough—get and read and ponder well y, 
report. ; 
PAUL J. Braistp 


FIRST DEGREE 


(From page 94.) 


job. I will do my best to help her but not in a prote 
sional capacity; so I must teach instead of preach, 


2. The second thing college has done for me js 
give me a chance to make new friends. This, of coury 
has been a great experience. I don’t need to expand, 
this; suffice to say that if I had it to do over I'd spe 
more time cultivating friendships among certain fy 
ulty members whom I have not had the opportuni 
of knowing. 





3. In college I learned the importance and technig 
of digging deeply. The golfing and gardening men 
bers of the faculty have been a grand example of wh 
not to be, while on the other hand, A taught m 
the necessity of digging a deep well in your own fie 
in addition one must keep some research or inter 
alive, to keep you out of the academic rut and alwe 
fresh and interested. B (retired theolog) has be 
a constant source of inspiration in the art of growing 
old gracefully and usefully. C and D (a 
and history profs, respectively) added showmanship: 
scholarship, the one by the flash of his personality, t 
other by his droll wit. 














[ have learned from both. | 

4. I learned that I must be honest, very honest, 4 
order to be sincere. Often I have been dishonest wry 
myself, often dishonest in my opinions, sometimes eve 
dishonest with others, but each time I failed I ha 
learned my lesson the hard way. 


5. I have become convinced that an evil is create 
ach time we choose the less worthy of any two alte} 
natives, even by choosing “the good” at the expense ¢! 
“the better.” Evil cannot possibly come into this wor 
any other way than by this method. I am not ashame 
of the sin of Adam because I do not feel it in myst 
All the evil that has ever existed within me has be 
of my own creation. I’d make a poor Catholic, becaus! 
I could never swear to the eternal damnation of 
baptized babies! 





6. Lastly, college has widened my appreciation cj 


art, and for this I shall be everlastingly gratett 
Music now means hours of beauty and happiness. 





- 
I hope this incomplete letter will give you some ide 
of the fellow who wrote it. It is an honest opinit 
written by one who deeply appreciates your friendship 
Sincerely, 
JOHNNY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“Meet You on the Boardwalk” 


Tue Epitors— 

Atlantic City, April 10-16, 1940. These are impor- 
tant dates for all the YWCA’s in the country — both 
community and student Associations. 

For during these days the Sixteenth National Con- 
vention of the YWCA’s of the United States of America 
will take place. Some two thousand delegates will con- 
sider the problems of their national and world-wide 
women’s movement. Women from all parts of the coun- 
try—from the greatest possible variety of backgrounds 
and occupations: homemakers, factory workers, farm 
women, students, city, town and rural, Negro, white 
will work together in formulating the program of the 
national movement for the years ahead. 





Three Assemblies will be held during the Convention. 
Business and Professional; Industrial; Student. <A 
handbook and leaflet descriptive of the Student Assem- 
bly have been sent to every student YWCA. The major 
issues will deal with affiliation of student Associations 
with the national movement, the status of joint men’s 
and women’s Associations, disaffiliation, criteria by 
which to improve Association work, especially as they 
relate to membership practices, administration and the 
program as it carries out the purpose; the relationships 
of the National Student Council of the YWCA to the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council and the major 
emphasis for student Associations for the next period. 
Gregory Vlastos will meet with the student Associations 
for the closing period. 

Eleanor Smith and Kana Cole, as Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the National Student Council of the 
YWCA, will preside. It is expected that the Assembly 
will have legislative powers which must depend upon 
the attendance of representatives from ten per cent of 
the student Associations in each region. “Convention 
Promoters” will help would-be delegates in each state 
to connect with automobile rides to Atlantic City. See 
the January Woman's Press for a list of these pro- 
moters, and for other useful material. 

Every delegate can have a voice in the proceedings. 
Student delegates have made important contributions to 
every Convention. HELEN Morton, 

New York City. 

s 


Fraternity ? 


THE Epi RS 


A college fraternity actually is an ideal and not a 
reality. True exemplification of brotherhood, fraternal- 
ism and Christian idealism exists nowhere on the earth 
and often the atrocities committed in His Name are 
nothing short of sacrilege. 

On the question “Are fraternities worth while?” I 
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believe the following might shed some light: The 
National Interfraternity Yearbook; Baird, Manual of 
American College Fraternities. The Constitution, By- 
Laws, and Pledge Manual of any of the larger fra- 
ternities might help in determining the potentiality and 
philosophy of the fraternity idea. 

Then—fraternities need the help of the type of men 
who read your magazine, Mr. Editor. 

Rosert L. Wooparp, President, 
Lamba Chi Alpha, Louisiana State Unwersity. 


ay 
Defending the Indefensible 


Tue Eprrors— 


THE INTERCOLLEGLAN has always been my envy and 
despair! I think that both in contents and appearance 
it is the ideal student magazine... . 

I have been particularly interested in the reaction 
American students are showing to the European War. 
[ think we stand on the edge of a dangerous situation 
here, where insufficient radical thinking on the meaning 
of democracy, etc., has meant that people are in no 
position to resist the trend of events away from the old 
liberal ideals. I feel that a great deal of our student 
left-wing activity has been in defense of things in fact 
indefensible and in any case doomed. There is a des- 
perately urgent necessity to decide which things the 
Christian witness must never relinquish, and which 
things were the secondary by-product of a period of 
prosperity and free enterprise. 

In this connection I often wonder whether American 
SCM circles pay enough attention to what I believe you 
call the “‘agrarian school” in the south. Certainly such 
men as Alan Tate and John Crowe Ransome represent 
a deep insight into the errors of a capitalist society, 
reflected in such people as T. S. Eliot and his followers. 
I would venture to prophesy that we may yet find that 
those who seem to be most reactionary belong most 
truly to tomorrow. But perhaps you in America have 
got a long way further to go before you realize how 
nearly the machine is killing you. 

OLIVER TOMPKINS. 

London, 


Peace Through Isolation 
Tue Epirors— 

It is unrealistic to think that by giving active eco- 
nomic support to anti-fascist nations we could possibly 
remain aloof from the conflict. Instead of finding our- 
selves behind the anti-fascists, we are likely to be in 
front of them—on the battle-front. 


1 The writer is editor of The Student Movement, published 
by the British SCM. 
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To maintain our democratic government we need be 
prepared to defend the shores of continental United 
States and to resist attack upon any point in the western 


hemisphere. That is the first point in a realistic foreign 
policy. The second: we must not give active support 
of any kind to any European nation. This means the 
neutrality legislation must be amended to make the 
country completely isolated during war, regardless of 
the hue and cry, regardless of the loss of pecuniary 
profits, regardless of the immediate sacrifices. Third, 
if war hysteria should strike Washington, the right 
to decide America’s future should rest with Congress. 
The fate of the nation must not rest in the hands of 
one man; we know from experience how easily he may 
be ensnared into the hunting traps of European dip- 
lomats. 

Critics of complete isolation may insist that the fas- 
cists will attack the United States if and when they win 
a European war. Such reasoning is too simple to be 
realistic. The problems in Europe would be difficult 
enough to cope with without their looking to further 
aggrandizement on this continent. In fact, the fascist 
menace would probably be less serious than it is now. 

England today is in need of stimulus; she has been 
drifting arrogantly for decades, oblivious of gradual 
stagnation. Now the action of the law of change, of 
mandatory exertion for survival, may place Britain 
again in the position of leadership in Europe. As she 
is forced to adopt new methods in developing her war 
machine a reawakened genius may spread itself into all 
departments of her public and private life. The ac- 
cumulated excess fat of indolence may speedily be re- 
moved. If this transformation is accomplished quickly 
and completely, the fascist powers may abandon their 
high-handed methods, assuming a reasonable attitude 
before a truly Great Britain. 

However, all this is Britain’s problem, not ours. Our 
internal problems, as momentous as hers, require peace 
for successful solution, the peace obtainable through 
strict isolation, through a return to common sense and 
reality. SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT. 

Park College. 
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We Thank You, Twice 
THE Epirors— 
The copy of the INTERCOLLEGIAN is grand. 


Much as I hate to see the price go up to $1.50, it’s cer- 
tainly worth it. 


new 


One mistake in it needs to be called to attention of 
the editors. On page 75, I note that the New England 
Social Action Commission is supposed to have prepared 
“a very good statement on the principles of Christian 
social action,’’ which the INTERCOLLEGIAN hopes to pub- 
lish later. I don’t know where you got this statement, 
but I think it is probably one which was prepared for 
the New England Economics and Labor Commission 
by Gregory Vlastos. It is a good statement, and | 
can understand why the INTERCOLLEGIAN might want to 
publish it. But please give credit where credit is due. 

Boston EpitH LERRIGO. 
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New Zealand Invites You 
Tue Epritrors— 


Many thanks for the material you have sent for our 
stall at the New Zealand Centennial Exhibition. \, 
are always interested to hear more of your section g 
the WSCF and usually I read most of the Lnrgp. 
COLLEGIAN, 

I wonder if any of your members will be Visiting 
New Zealand during this summer. We are always glaj 
to meet visiting students. Overseas travel is by ny 
means attractive these days, but there is a feeling that 
more tourists are likely to come in this direction op 
account of the war. We feel it hard sometimes in this 
far distant land to realize that we are at war, but ar 
reminded of it by the fact that most of us have brothers 
and friends in camp. It seems such a wicked and futile 
business. 

AGNES M. Woop, 
Headquarters Secretary, 


a 
Is It Worth While ? 


Wellington, N. Z. 


Tue Epitors— 

Don Smucker of the FOR came to our campus re 
cently. Few “Y” members came to hear him. I don't 
blame them. It was just before final week, when a stu- 
dent feels he can’t spare six hours of time. “But he 
didn’t speak that long, did he?’ Well, no, but here are 
the figures. 

The meeting proper lasted one and one-half hours; 
the post-mortem held over for an hour; conversation, 
controversial and in accord, clashed on for another 
hour and one-half; reading the FOR written ma- 
terial required thirty minutes; to tell the tale to sym- 
pathetic and thinking parents consumed yet another half 
hour; remembering and mental assimilation robbed the 
Latin lesson of sixty minutes of preparation. Yes, it's 
expensive. And yet— 

Kansas STC 

(Emporia) 


ZILLAH O)STLUND. 


Wrath From the Grapes 
(From page 93.) 


until the state develops a constructive policy about its 
Spanish grants and huge farms; more than twenty- 
five per cent of the farm land is in holdings larger than 
a thousand acres. The editor of the leading 
Los Angeles newspaper, says Frank J. Taylor in the 
Saturday Evening Post, owns a million acres. A bank 
is said on good authority to own half the farm land 
of the San Joaquin valley, and apart from segregating 
the oil rights, has no socially valuable policy for dis- 
posing of its vast holdings. Like old Mexico, Spain, 
the Philippines, Poland, Ireland in the 1870's, Cal 
fornia is an aggregation of large tracts. 

The California state commissioner of housing, Carey 
McWilliams, has published a study of the land prob 
lem, Factories in the Field. 
for young people who think. 
no ruling class; it drifts. 


The door is wide opet 
At present the state has 


THE 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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THE BooksHELF 


THIS NATION UNDER GOD 
Arthur E. Holt. Willett, Clark. $2.00. 


Here are the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1938. They make 
one of the most valuable of the numerous recent titles on the 
relation of Christianity to democracy. Dr. Holt has dedicated 
this book to those who till the soil. (How long is it since a 
professor in a theological seminary did that?) But this is not 
what is ordinarily known as a rural book. It is rather uni- 
yersal and inclusive in its interest. Dr. Holt deals with eco- 
nomic as well as political democracy. He does not make any 
easy statements to the effect that Christianity as usually organ- 
ized supports democracy. Rather he engages in a critical dis- 
cussion which might be summed up under the question, which 
Christianity supports which democracy ? 

There was only one prominent clergyman in Chicago who, 
in the campaign of 1896, publicly revealed a sympathetic interest 
in the young Democratic spokesman from the prairies. The 
clergymen of Boston for the most part spoke harsh words about 
Andrew Jackson and Thomas Jefferson. Dr. Holt can find five 
or six good reasons for believing that Protestantism in its pres- 
ent expression will not give whole-hearted support to democracy 
in its present trials and crises. 

This book must by all means be read by every one supporting 
the ecumenical movement. Dr. Holt thinks that the unity of 
Protestant churches should be accomplished somewhat in the 
form of a loose-leaf notebook rather than in any organic fashion. 
Further, to all interested in a World Council of Churches he 
recommends the reading of the history of the League of Na- 
tions. He feels that the proposed World Council is offering 
membership “to groups who have been the advocates of the 
closed mind and the religious work departments of empire 
capitalism, and are today monuments of ecclesiastical egotism 
multiplying jobs for clergymen and maintaining them in com- 
parative opulence. . . . The problem that faces the New Holy 
Catholic Church is that of finding instruments of self-criticism 
which will work as effectively as did the old competitive system. 
That system, with all its faults, at least allowed the critics of 
the church to start a new church.” B. F. Lanois. 


o 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND DEMOCRACY 


Gregory Vlastos. Association Press. 50 cents. 


There are books aplenty covering the general ideals at the 
base of democracy ; and magazine articles on every hand. Per- 
haps it is well to have this realistic reiteration of the fact that 
the Christian doctrine of man’s worth and significance is a 
necessary prerequisite to an unshakable confidence in democracy. 
But it is fast becoming a truism: that is, something so true 
that we become oblivious of its truth. Vlastos attempts a dis- 
tinctive thing; that is, after the briefest pointing of Christian- 
ity’s truth about “the essential dignity of all men” (Professor 
Merriam’s phrase), he deals with the problem of preserving 
democracy, today’s urgent problem. So it is not one of these 
vaguely theoretical and abstract discussions of “values.” In the 
best sense it is realistic, that is, insists that the essential nature 
of life and the universe is consistent with the Christian faith. 
Conversely that the essential nature of life and the universe 
(reality) are not consistent with Hitler (to the refutation of 
whose views one of the five chapters of the book is given). 
It is a fresh, breezy, provocative little volume. It is about as 
extensive a discussion of high themes as the average student 
is ready for. It is good to say again thanks to the Hazen 
Foundation for making this and the other books of the series 
available at a bargain. Davin R. Porter. 

Mount Hermon School. 


FEBRUARY, 1940 


THE CHAPEL PRAYER BOOK 
John Henry Frizzell. Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 


Vital public prayer combines pungent realism expressive of 
the real needs and aspirations of people with dignified and beau- 
tiful expression. In this little book (140 prayers and 90 in- 
vocations) the author who is both a layman and a chaplain at 
Penn State tries to combine these two features of great prayer. 
For him and for this book the “congregation” is students. As 
such it will be valuable to any worship committee or anyone 
responsible for student worship services. 

In criticism (and it is much easier to criticize prayers than 
to write them), if Mr. Frizzell has erred at all it is on the 
side of beauty. Many of the prayers produce a sense of spiritual 
and zsthetic beauty but fail to arouse to much if any action. 

W. B. E. 


TODAY IN MANCHURIA 


T. Ralph Morton. Friendship Press. Paper, 50 cents. 


Today in Manchuria is subtitled “The Young Church in 
Crisis.” Against the background of the Japanese occupation 
the author paints the picture of the Church in the conquered 
community—a somewhat acquiescent church which had not suf- 
fered molestation and which did not seem to be an object of 
suspicion to the Japanese. Then persecution came. It was not 
directed against the Church but against the personal life and 
liberty of a number of individual Christians. Yet the Church 
as a whole took upon iiself the sufferings of its members, and 
thus amazingly came of age. The remarkable story of its 
deepening of life reveals that Church unity is better achieved 
through suffering than through conferences. Real understand- 
ing’ of the meaning of the world Christian community came to 
the Church in Manchuria through her own discovery of the 
fundamental things for which one is prepared to die, and hence 
on which the unity of the Church Universal is built. 

WILMINA ROWLAND. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


s 
A LENTEN LIST 


Christian Faith and Democracy—Gregory Vlastos. (Refer 
to review in this issue.) (50c) 

By An Unknown Disciple. <A fine collection of prayers for 
constant use. ($1.25) 

Prayer—Douglas Steere. Especially helpful for student 
pray-ers. (50c) 

The Hand of God—Oswald W. S. McCall. Poetic, en- 
kindling meditations on the mystery of God. ($1.50) 

What Use Is Religion?—Elmore M. McKee. Clear-cut chap- 
ters, dealing with questions that students are asking. ($2.00) 

God In Our Street—George Stewart. A book about God, 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, to give guidance to the questing 
mind. ($2.00) 

The Nazarene—Sholem Asch. Keen insight into the mind 
of Christ and picturesque descriptions of the age in which he 
lived. ($2.75) 

Remembering Christ—Walter Russell Bowie. Fine studies 
in the life of Christ. ($1.50) 

As He Passed By—Allen Knight Chalmers. Concerning 
some people touched by Jesus. ($1.50) 

Three Trumpets Sound—Allan A. Hunter. Stimulating 
chapters about Gandhi, Kagawa, Schweitzer. ($1.50) 

The Meaning of Prayer—H. E. Fosdick. Written over ten 
years ago, but still one of the best books on prayer. ($1.35) 
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“‘THIS NATION UNDER 
GOD‘*‘— 


These words of Lincoln form the title of a 
new book on how democracy and religion 
are related in American life, just written by 
Arthur E. Holt, our professor of Social 
Ethics. This timely and stimulating work is 
commended to preachers and others con- 
cerned over the social and religious tenden- 
cies of today. (Order from your bookstore) 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 

















The Church Dare Not Be Silent 
(From page 92.) 


and of the human soul. Thus, under the new message 
of the Bible we are now beginning to rediscover the 
man. After a temporary setback we are no longer lost 
in pessimism and despair. We know our limitations, 
we know the powers and forces, we know our misery 
and our crooked minds; but we know our hope, coming 
from our Creator and Redeemer. 

Closely connected with this new approach to the 
Bible and the man, is the rediscovery of the Church, 
and of her message and of her standard. For many 
decades the Church had not been taken seriously 
enough. She was regarded somewhat as a fossil, in- 
teresting historically and sociologically, or as a part of 
We today are under- 
standing the Church more deeply and far more posi- 
tively—the Church as the messenger of the divine 
challenge, the Church as the messenger of the divine 


the vanishing, fading world. 


grace, of the divine justice, of the divine forgiveness, 
and of the divine redemption. 

There is a genuine longing for the church, for one 
Church of Jesus Christ, a longing which expresses 
itself in positive, sympathetic, compassionate approach 
to other churches and denominations. 

The Church of Jesus Christ cannot proclaim a feeble, 
morbid neutrality today. She cannot tolerate tyranny, 
wanton lawlessness, arbitrary silence. She can not 
tolerate disregard for human rights and liberties. She 
dare not be silent when the sovereign authority of her 
Lord is disregarded. She must offer her aid, com- 
passion, service and love to all nations. She must 
build up a sanctuary where all those who today give 
allegiance to the divine Master can kneel together. 

There are signs that the Christian Church is re- 
covering, amidst the present turmoil, misery and chaos, 
and just because the situation is so dark, the divine 
promises are so glorious and our responsibilities so 
tremendous. y 


Example of Internationalism 
W. S. Tai, Fukien, ’33, becomes homesick for China on 
hearing in London a Polish symphony based on American 
Negro themes (Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” )—because 
he had sung the “Going Home” in the Fukien Glee Club.— 
Foochow Messenger. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Gerti Landauer is a German refugee, now a seniog 
the University of California, majoring in economiceg, 
Gregory Vlastos, teaching at Queens University 
tario), is author of the current Christian Faith 

Democracy (reviewed in this issue). 

Josef L. Hromadka, formerly a Professor at the U 
versity of Prague, is now teaching at Princeton 
Union theological seminaries. 

Winnifred Wygal is the author of Principles of R 
gious Practice, Studies for Discussion and other 
ful books for students. 

Graham Hunter is pastor of the Presbyterian chy 
in Fullerton, Calif. 
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The Golden Rule 


Do not do to others what you would not like y 
self.—Confucianism. 

Do naught to others which, if done to thyself, w 
cause thee pain.—Hinduism. 

Minister to friends by treating them as one treats hi 
self.—Buddhism. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Judaism, 

As thou deemest others, so deem thyself.—Sikhism, 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
you, do ye even so to them.—Christianity. 

—From Lanao Progress, Philippines, 


Snip, Snip 


We recognize a kindred soul in James Thurber 
the sharply pointed The Male Animal (playing to 
pacity houses in New York City). Mr. Thurber f 
that any piece of writing can be cut to advantage ex 
a sonnet. “I love to cut,” he said: then dreamif 
“My wife, Helen Wismer, used to be a pulp edit 
The first time I called to take her out to dinner I fo 
her in her living room, literally covered with sheets 
paper. ‘I’m cutting a 10,000-word yarn down to 5, 
words,’ she said. ‘Sit down. I’ve got only 3,000 m 
words to cut. I'll be with you in five minutes.’ ‘Ther 
I said to myself, ‘is the woman I’m going to marry, 

-THE Epirtors. 
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“FOR A MINUTE 1 WAS BEGINNING TO THINK 
' COULDN'T MAKE tT!" 
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